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The  year  1791  opened  auspiciously  for  the  American 
people.  The  old  confederation,  which  had  been  aptly 
called  "a  rope  of  sand,"  had  given  way  to  the  new 
constitution,  and  the  union  of  the  states  was  so  firmly 
secured  that  it  seemed  likely  to  be  everlasting.  The 
dawning  prosperity  reconvinced  the  people  that  in  union 
there  was  not  only  strength,  but  mutual  encouragement 
and  helpfulness  and  advancement.  In  politics,  in  mercan¬ 
tile  affairs,  and  in  trade,  organization  was  actively  going 
on,  and  pushing  for  advantage. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  physicians  of  New  Hampshire, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  events  of  which  they  had 
so  largely  helped  to  shape,  should  have  appreciated  the 
advantages  in  their  own  sphere  of  combining  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  The  absolute  necessity  for  this,  if 
there  was  to  be  any  great  advance  beyond  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge,  was  greater  in  those  days  than  now. 
Books  were  scarce  and  high,  and  it  required  six  months 
to  get  one  from  Europe,  and  there  were  no  medical 
journals.  Only  one  work  of  any  magnitude,  "Smellie's 
Midwifery,"  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1786,  had  been  publish¬ 
ed  here. 

Yet  these  physicians  were  learned  men  for  their  day. 
They  had  studied  with  their  fathers  and  other  men  already 
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eminent.  Amos  Gale,  who  was  admitted  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  our  Society,  had  several  students;  and  his  son, 
subsequently  admitted,  had  twenty. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  to  which  our  states 
furnished  a  full  quota  of  surgeons,  the  facilities  for  inter¬ 
change  of  views  and  facts  between  the  physicians  of 
different  parts  of  the  country  were  great.  Surgeons  well 
learned  in  their  profession  came  also  from  abroad  and 
added  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  but  with  the 
close  of  the  war  this  method  of  gaining  information  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  and  on  returning  to  their  native  villages 
our  medical  ancestors  were  isolated. 

Moreover,  there  was  sadly  needed  some  fixed 
standard  of  qualification  for  students  about  to  enter  upon 
practice.  There  were  only  three  medical  schools  in  the 
whole  country  at  this  time, — Harvard,  founded  in  1783, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1764,  and  King's  college, 
in  New  York,  in  1768, — two  of  them  so  distant  as  to  be 
practically  inaccessible;  and  it  required  quite  a  sum,  for 
those  days,  to  go  to  Boston  to  reside.  Up  to  the  close  of 
the  century  these  schools  had  not  graduated  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  which  had 
its  first  meeting  in  1782,  was  already  issuing  licenses,  and 
there  was  need  of  a  similar  tribunal  in  New  Hampshire. 

Moved  by  these  and  perhaps  other  considerations,  a 
petition  signed  by  nineteen  physicians,  from  thirteen 
different  towns,  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  a 
bill  was  passed  by  the  house,  and  signed,  February  16, 
1791,  by  Josiah  Bartlett,  president,  incorporating  these 
physicians  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society.  The  nineteen  men  were  Josiah  Bartlett  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  our  all  worthy  founder,  Joshua  Brackett,  Ammi  R. 
Cutter,  Hall  Jackson,  and  John  Jackson  of  Portsmouth, 
James  Brackett  of  Lee,  Moses  Carr  of  Somersworth, 
William  Cogswell  of  Atkinson,  Ezra  Green  of  Dover, 
Osgood  Kendall  of  Peterborough,  Benjamin  Page,  William 
Parker,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Peabody,  and  Samuel  Tenney  of 
Exeter,  William  Page  of  Charlestown,  Ebenezer  Rockwood 
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of  Wilton,  John  Rogers  of  Plymouth,  George  Sparhawk  of 
Walpole,  and  Isaac  Thom  of  Londonderry. 

These  were,  nearly  all  of  them,  men  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  They  were  distinguished  men.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  match  them  now  among  the  profession 
in  this  state, — outside  the  members  of  this  Society.  We 
are  too  apt  to  think  that  knowledge  began  in  our  time,  if 
not  in  us.  Hannibal  was  a  great  general  although  he  did 
not  have  rifled  cannon  and  dynamite,  and  these  men  were 
great  physicians  for  their  time  without  antipyretics  and 
tuberculin.  They  were  thoughtful,  serious,  self-reliant, 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  they  had  learned  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  what  they  knew. 

The  long  struggle  of  the  colonies,  culminating  in  the 
war  for  independence,  was  very  potent  in  developing  the 
highest  traits  of  character,  and  it  follows  from  this,  almost 
as  a  corollary,  that  the  Continental  congress  was  probably 
the  wisest  assembly  that  ever  convened.  There  were 
two  New  Hampshire  physicians  in  it,  Josiah  Bartlett  and 
Matthew  Thornton,  sent  by  the  state  to  heal  the  body 
politic,  which,  according  to  Cotton  Mather,  "was  sicke 
nighe  unto  deathe."  Both  became  signers  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  Josiah  Bartlett  having  been  the 
first  member  to  vote  for  it,  and  the  first  to  sign  it  after 
John  Hancock,  the  president.  He  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  placed  where  he  was.  He  was  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  God  knew  he  would  not  hesitate  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  He  had  many  times  taken  the  responsi¬ 
bility  at  the  birth  of  a  man.  Why  should  he  shrink  at 
the  birth  of  a  nation,  or  lag  at  the  birth  of  a  medical 
society? 

Matthew  Thornton,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  this 
Society,  had  retired  from  practice,  being  then  seventy- 
seven  years  old.  An  address  on  this  historic  occasion 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  brief  account  of  these 
men. 

The  Bartlett  family,  which  has  furnished  seven  mem¬ 
bers  to  our  Society — three  of  them  having  been  presidents, 
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and  another  a  secretary — descended  from  ancestors  who 
went  from  Normandy  to  assist  in  conquering  England. 
They  settled  in  the  south  of  England,  whence  one  branch 
of  it,  not  sated  by  conquest,  came  to  America  to  do  great 
service  in  after  years  in  conquering  England  again. 
Richard  Bartlett  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  about  1635. 
His  son  Richard  remained  in  Newbury,  and  this  Richard's 
grandson,  Stephen,  married  Hannah  Webster,  and  settled 
in  Amesbury,  where  Josiah  was  born  November  21,  1729. 

In  his  youth  Josiah  must  have  had  fair  advantages, 
for  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began 
to  study  the  profession  he  subsequently  adorned,  with 
Dr.  Ordway,  a  distant  relative.  He  had  access  to  the 
libraries  of  the  neighborhood,  and  especially  to  the  choice 
and  extensive  one  of  Rev.  Dr.  Webster,  a  relative  on  his 
mother's  side,  an  able  and  learned  divine,  whose  deep 
interest  and  friendship,  afterward  mutual,  continued 
through  life. 

In  1750,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  young  Bartlett 
began  to  practise  in  Kingston,  residing  in  the  family  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Secombe.  And,  by  the  way,  this  constant 
association  with  clergymen  undoubtedly  had  an  influence 
in  developing  and  confirming  the  religious  side  of  his 
character,  which  was  conspicuous  throughout  his  life,  but 
it  did  not  hamper  his  independence  in  thinking,  for,  while 
his  relatives  were  Calvinists,  he  became  a  believer  in 
man's  free  agency  and  accountability. 

When  he  had  been  in  practice  two  years  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  which  came  near  proving  fatal,  and 
we  are  told  that  when  he  found  himself  to  be  sinking  he 
asked  two  young  men,  who  were  watching  him,  to  get 
him  some  cider.  They  objected  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  order  of  his  physician,  but  as  the  physician  had 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless  they  yielded  to  his  per¬ 
suasions,  and  the  patient  took  the  cider  during  the  night, 
improving  with  every  draught.  In  the  morning  a  profuse 
peispiration  came  on,  and  the  fever  abated.  After  this 
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he  based  his  practice  not  on  arbitrary  rules,  but  on  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  "treating  the  patient,"  as  we  say 
nowadays,  "instead  of  the  disease." 

In  1754-'55,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  old,  an 
epidemic  of  cynanche  maligna  (diptheria  as  we  now  term 
it)  broke  out,  which  was  very  fatal  under  the  depleting  and 
antiphlogistic  course  of  treatment  then  employed.  He 
decided  on  a  different  course,  and,  when  his  own  child 
was  smitten,  administered  Peruvian  bark  with  happy 
effect.  These  are,  from  one  point  of  view,  trifling  inci¬ 
dents,  but  they  are  related  to  show  that  he  was  an  original, 
independent  thinker,  with  "the  courage  of  his  convictions." 
These  traits  secured  for  him  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
business. 

There  is  one  thing  more  we  know  about  Dr.  Bartlett, 
and  that  is  a  very  important  one.  He  always  displayed 
actively  a  zealous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  profession. 
He  was  not  only  the  founder  of  this  Society,  but  he  attend¬ 
ed  its  meetings.  Amid  the  onerous  cares  of  his  public 
life  he  took  time  to  attend.  When  there  was  no  quorum 
he  was  present.  The  doctor  who  keeps  away  from 
societies  is  more  likely  to  become  opinionated,  selfish,  and 
narrow-minded. 

In  June,  1793,  while  governor  of  the  state,  he  was 
present,  but  declined  a  reelection  to  the  office  of  President. 
Whereupon  the  Society  entered  the  following  upon  its 
records: 

His  Excellency  Governor  Bartlett  having  signified  to 
this  society  that  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  his  office  as  first  magistrate  of  the  state, 
with  various  other  concerns,  must  necessarily  engross  his 
whole  attention,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  should  ever 
aim  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  the  Society,  yet  it 
would  be  inconvenient  for  him  any  longer  to  hold  the 
office  of  President;  wherefore,  Resolved  unanimously  that 
the  united  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be  given  to  His  Excellency 
Governor  Bartlett  for  his  very  polite  and  friendly  attention 
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Home  of  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett 

Kingston,  N.  H. 

Built  by  him  in  1774 


and  patronage  in  forming  and  supporting  the  Medical 
Society;  and  they  very  much  regret  his  declining  to  accept 
the  office  of  President,  and  request  his  advice,  patronage, 
and  attendance  at  the  meetings  whenever  he  can  make 
it  convenient. 

(Signed)  Nath.  Peabody,  Vice-president. 

Upon  receipt  of  this,  His  Excellency  returned,  the 
same  day,  the  following  reply: 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society : 

The  unexpected  resolve  of  thanks,  presented  me  by 
your  committee,  for  the  small  service  I  have  been  able 
to  afford  the  Medical  Society  I  consider  as  an  instance 
of  polite  attention  and  regard  they  mean  to  pay  to  such 
persons  as  may  in  any  manner  endeavor  to  promote  the 
public  happiness. 

I  have  long  wished  that  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
this  state  (upon  which  the  lives  and  healths  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  depend)  might  be  put  under  better  regulations 
than  it  has  been  in  times  past,  and  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  (if  properly  attended  by  the  Fellows)  will  produce 
effects  greatly  beneficial  to  the  community,  by  encoura¬ 
ging  genius  and  learning  in  the  medical  science  and 
discouraging  ignorant  and  bold  pretenders  from  practising 
an  art  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge. 

That  the  members  of  the  Society  may  be  useful  to 
themselves  and  the  public,  and  enjoy  the  exalted  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  arise  from  a  consciousness  that  they 
have  contributed  to  the  health  and  happiness  not  only  of 
their  patients,  but,  by  communicating  to  others  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  cure  of  disease,  to  the  general  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  is  the  ardent  wish  of,  Gentlemen,  your  very 
humble  servant, 

Josiah  Bartlett 

Concord,  June  19th  1793 
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The  public,  political  life  of  our  founder  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  to  us  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  left  out  of  account  if  we  would  duly  estimate 
his  character.  To  begin  with,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  qualities  people  look  for  when  they  seek  a 
leader  in  a  trying  emergency.  He  was  honest,  self-reliant, 
cool,  decisive,  of  good  judgment.  His  profession  tended 
to  make  him  all  that,  and,  the  clergy  excepted,  he  was 
educated  above  the  people  around  him. 

He  first  appears  in  public  life  as  representative  in 
the  legislature  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  Benning 
Wentworth  being  governor.  Dr.  Bartlett  took  the  side  of 
the  people  against  the  increasing  encroachment  of  British 
power.  To  win  his  support,  Gov.  Wentworth  appointed 
him  justice  of  the  peace,  but  he  declined  to  serve.  He 
became  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convention  called  to  choose  delegates  to  a 
general  congress  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774.  He 
and  John  Pickering  of  Portsmouth  were  chosen  to  be  these 
delegates,  but,  his  house  having  been  recently  consumed 
by  fire,  he  was  obliged  to  decline.  In  September,  1775, 
he  was  appointed  to  command  a  regiment  by  the  first 
Provincial  congress,  of  which  Dr.  Matthew  Thornton  was 
president. 

On  August  23,  1775,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Continental 
congress,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  16th  of  September.  On 
the  23rd  of  January,  1776,  he  was  reelected,  and  on  June 
12th  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  prepare  a  form 
of  confederation.  In  December,  1776,  he  was  reappointed 
delegate,  but  he  soon  came  home,  worn  out  by  his  un¬ 
ceasing  services  and  anxieties. 

But  he  was  not  idle,  for  he  was  soon  providing  sup¬ 
plies  for  Stark  at  Bennington,  and  rendering  other  public 
services. 

In  August,  1778,  he  was  again  a  delegate,  but  he 
resigned  in  October  to  attend  to  his  domestic  concerns, 
which  had  been  sadly  neglected. 
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In  1779  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  and  muster-master  of  the  troops  then  being 
raised  for  three  years  of  the  war.  In  1782  he  was  promoted 
to  be  justice  of  the  superior  court,  and  in  1788  chief- 
justice.  In  1790  he  was  chosen  president  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  so  continued  till  1793,  when  elected  the  first 
governor.  He  was  elected  the  first  senator  to  the  first 
congress  of  the  new  confederation  in  1789,  but  declined. 

Of  the  votes  cast  for  governor  in  1792,  he  received 
8,096,  and  there  were  297  scattering.  In  1793,  out  of 
9,854  votes  he  received  7,388,  or  three  fourths  of  the 
whole,  although  John  Langdon  and  others  were  in  the 
field  against  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  electors  of 
president  and  vice-president  in  1792. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  on  the  29th  of  January,  1794,  he 
resigned  all  public  positions  on  account  of  increasing  in¬ 
firmities?  But  his  repose  in  private  life  was  of  short 
duration,  for,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1795,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  died  quite  suddenly  of  paralysis. 

By  his  excellent  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Bartlett,  he  had  three  sons,  each  of  whom  became  distin¬ 
guished, — Levi,  Josiah,  and  Ezra. 

He  was  honored  by  every  gift  of  office  New 
Hampshire  could  bestow,  and  yet  he  was  so  discreet  and 
open-hearted  and  honest  that  he  never  provoked  hostility 
or  excited  envy.  He  may  not  have  been  what  is  called 
a  great  man,  yet  he  was  fully  adequate  to  every  position 
to  which  he  was  called,  and  they  were  many  and  very 
important  and  very  trying  ones  in  the  crisis  of  the  nation's 
history.  The  people  trusted  him,  and  he  trusted  in  God, 
and  neither  was  disappointed. 

The  following,  not  quoted  in  his  biographies,  shows 
the  temper  of  his  mind.  In  a  letter  to  Gen.  Folsom,  after 
the  evacuation  of  Long  Island,  concerning  preliminary 
negotiations  looking  to  peace,  he  writes, — 

What  the  congress  will  do  is  at  present  uncertain,  but 
I  hope  they  will  be  directed  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
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all  events  to  do  in  this  and  every  other  affair  before  them 
that  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  these  American  states. 

Like  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  "he  did  that  which  was 

right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord . and  turned  not  to  the 

right  hand  or  to  the  left." 

JOSHUA  BRACKETT 

Joshua  Brackett  was  born  in  Greenland,  N.  H.,  in 
May,  1733.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1752;  was  a 
student  in  theology,  and  for  a  short  time  a  preacher;  a 
medical  student  in  Portsmouth,  and  in  subsequent  life  an 
eminent  practitioner  there;  judge  of  the  maritime  court 
during  the  Revolution  and  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
constitution;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society;  made  an  honorary  doctor  of  medicine  by 
Harvard;  the  first  vice-president  of  our  Society,  and  from 
1793  to  1799  its  president.  He  died  July  17,  1799.  These, 
briefly  told,  are  the  principal  circumstances  in  a  life  full 
of  philanthropic  deeds.  He  gave  $1,500  to  Harvard  toward 
a  chair  of  botany  and  natural  history,  and  gave  his 
library  of  one  hundred  and  forty  volumes  to  this  Society. 
His  widow,  by  his  request,  left  the  Society  $500,  which 
was  expended  for  books. 

HALL  JACKSON 

Hall  Jackson  was  born  in  Portsmouth  about  1739, 
and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Clement  and  Sarah  Hall  Jackson. 
After  studying  with  his  father,  he  visited  the  hospitals 
of  London  to  study  surgery.  He  settled  in  Portsmouth,  and 
became  distinguished.  He  was  noted  for  his  success  in 
inoculating  small-pox,  and  several  hospitals  were  placed 
in  his  charge.  He  had  also  a  high  reputation  as  an 
obstetrician  and  oculist.  An  honorary  M.  D.  was  given 
him  by  Harvard,  and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
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A  letter  written  by  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  to  a  friend 

(Courtesy  of  Ciba  Symposia) 


Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  He  was  also  a  Grand 
Master  Mason.  He  was  the  author  of  a  small  pamphlet 
on  "Putrid  Sore  Throat,"  published  in  Portsmouth  in  1786. 
He  was  killed  by  a  carriage  accident  September  28,  1797, 
aged  fifty-eight  years. 

NATHANIEL  PEABODY 

Nathaniel  Peabody  began  his  checkered  career  in 
Topsfield,  Mass.,  March  1,  1741.  He  never  attended 
school,  but  was  educated  by  his  father,  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician,  with  whom  he  studied  medicine  also.  His  mother, 
a  woman  of  strong  and  cultivated  mind,  was  of  the  tenth 
generation  in  direct  line  from  John  Rogers  the  martyr. 
When  twenty-one  he  settled  in  Plaistow.  At  thirty  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  royal  governor  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  quorum.  In  1774  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
militia.  He  was  one  of  the  bold  party  who  took  the  one 
hundred  barrels  of  powder  from  Fort  William  and  Mary, 
in  Portsmouth,  in  December,  1774.  On  their  return,  it  is 
stated  by  Brewster  in  his  "Rambles  about  Portsmouth," 
they  proposed  to  visit  Gov.  Wentworth  and  other  loyalists, 
but  Josiah  Bartlett  and  others  addressed  them  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  not  to  go.  Instead,  they  returned  to  the 
fort  and  brought  off  fifteen  light  cannon.  The  object  then 
was  to  gain  time,  and  not  precipitate  affairs  before  the 
colonists  were  ready.  (This  powder  went  to  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  where  New  Hampshire  furnished  about  half 
the  troops  and  nearly  all  the  powder.) 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  legislature  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety.  In  1778  he  was  adjutant-general  of 
the  state  militia,  and  served  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1779 
he  was  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress,  and  after 
his  return  home  in  1780,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was 
several  years  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  being 
senator  in  1785  and  again  in  1790-'92.  and  he  was  major- 
general  of  the  militia.  He  received  an  honorary  A.  M. 
from  Dartmouth. 
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He  was  fond  of  display,  had  elegant  horses  and  a 
servant,  and,  although  temperate  in  his  habits,  got  deeply 
in  debt,  and  was  arrested  for  debt  and  committed  to 
Exeter  jail,  but  was  not  closely  confined,  being  allowed 
to  move  around  town  within  certain  limits.  Thus  he  lived, 
and  practised  medicine  to  some  extent  for  twenty  years. 
He  acquired  the  rough  habits  of  the  camp,  and  did  not 
leave  them  off  with  the  expiration  of  his  service.  "He  is 
said  to  have  had  his  softer  side,"  writes  the  historian  of 
Exeter,  "but  apparently  he  did  not  often  present  it  to 
others." 

He  had  an  abundance  of  wit,  which  could  be  very 
caustic  when  he  chose  to  make  it  so,  and  as  he  was  a  man 
of  very  decided  opinions  and  great  energy,  he  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  warm  friend  and  a  hot  enemy.  A  man  of  un¬ 
doubted  ability,  he  neglected  his  own  affairs  for  his 
country's.  His  patriotism  overshadows  his  follies. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  Society  in  1793  at 
Concord,  and  in  1794  at  Exeter.  He  was  present  at 
meetings  held  in  Exeter  in  1806  and  1807,  but  his  name 
does  not  appear  again  till  1818,  when  it  was  voted  to 
cancel  his  dues  amounting  to  thirty-two  dollars.  He  was 
released  from  this  earthly  prison  June  27,  1823,  being  over 
eighty-two  years  old. 

WILLIAM  COGSWELL 

William  Cogswell  was  a  native  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
having  been  born  there  in  July,  1760.  He  studied  the 
classics  with  Rev.  Jonathan  Searle,  of  Maso.n,  three  years 
and  a  half,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  enlisted  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
company  raised  by  his  brother,  Captain  Thomas  Cogswell. 
He  returned  in  a  year  to  study  with  Dr.  Nathaniel  Peabody, 
at  Atkinson.  July  19,  1781,  he  was  appointed  surgeon's 
mate  to  Dr.  William  Eustis,  late  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  general  military  hospital  at  West  Point,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  service  as  such  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
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in  1783.  In  January,  1784,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chief 
charge  of  the  hospital,  and  remained  -in  office  until 
September,  1785.  He  then  returned  to  Atkinson,  and 
practised  till  he  died  in  1831,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

He  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  education,  doing 
much  for  the  establishment  of  Atkinson  academy,  one  of 
the  oldest  literary  institutions  in  the  state,  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


BENJAMIN  PAGE 

This  heroic  surgeon  was  born  in  Dunbarton,  in  1742. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  joined  his  relative,  General 
John  Stark,  and  was  surgeon  from  1775  to  1787,  or  twelve 
years.  He  was  present  with  the  general  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Ticonderoga,  Bennington,  etc.  At  Bennington  he  took 
command  of  a  company  whose  captain  was  disabled, 
and  carried  the  men  into  action  with  such  bravery  as  to 
win  special  commendation.  After  the  battle  he  attended 
the  wounded,  his  surgical  instruments  being  the  only  ones 
on  the  field.  After  the  war  he  practised  in  Chester  and 
Exeter,  and  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  where  he  died,  aged  eighty- 
two. 


WILLIAM  PAGE 


William  Page  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1749.  His 
early  education  was  very  limited.  He  moved  to  Charles¬ 
town  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  a  militia  colonel,  and 
was  in  the  legislature  several  years,  being  senator  in 
1791  -'92.  He  was  present  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  1791,  and  in  the  two  following  years  only.  He 
was  a  councillor  of  the  Society,  and  was  appointed  to 
organize  the  western  District  Society.  He  died  in  1810, 
aged  sixty-one. 


SAMUEL  TENNEY 


This  brave  and  accomplished  man  was  a  native  of 
Byfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  November  27,  1748. 
He  was  educated  at  Dummer  academy  and  Harvard 
college  in  the  class  of  72.  He  studied  with  Dr.  Kittredge 
of  Andover,  and  settled  in  Exeter  early  in  1775,  but  when 
the  war  broke  out  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to 
Boston,  arriving  just  in  season  to  assist  in  dressing  the 
wounded  at  Bunker  Hill. 

He  served  through  the  war  as  surgeon,  one  year 
being  assistant  to  Dr.  Eustis  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment, 
and  afterward  in  the  Rhode  Island  line.  He  was  present 
at  the  surrender  both  of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis.  He 
volunteered  for  the  defence  of  Red  Bank  on  the  Delaware, 
himself  using  a  musket  in  emergency.  He  dressed  the 
wounds  of  Count  Dunop,  who  was  mortally  hurt  in  the 
assault  upon  the  work.  The  Count  delivered  his  pocket- 
book  to  him  for  safe  keeping,  remarking  that  he  looked 
like  an  honest  man. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Tenney  returned  to  Exeter 
where  he  continued  to  reside,  although  he  did  not  practise 
much,  being  fond  of  scientific  studies  and  inclined  also 
to  political  life.  For  seven  years  he  was  vice-president. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  forming  a 
constitution  for  the  state  in  1791.  In  1793  he  became  judge 
of  probate  for  Rockingham  county,  retaining  this  position 
until  1800,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
served  three  terms.  Dr.  Tenney  was  a  member  of  several 
literary,  historical,  and  scientific  societies,  contributing 
articles  to  their  publications.  For  the  Academy  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  mineral 
waters  of  Saratoga,  and  on  the  theory  of  prismatic  colors. 
For  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  he  wrote  an 
article  on  Exeter,  and  a  notice  of  the  dark  day,  May  19, 
1780.  For  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  much  approved  article  on  orcharding.  He  also 
wrote  valuable  political  essays  for  the  newspapers,  parti- 
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cularly  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  dignity. 
His  long  and  useful  life  closed  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight. 


ISAAC  THOM 


A  native  of  Windham,  he  was  the  first  physician  in 
the  town,  practising  there  thirteen  years  with  great  success. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  In  1782  he 
removed  to  Londonderry,  where  he  continued  his  pro¬ 
fessional  work  until  1795.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  he  was 
the  first  postmaster  in  Londonderry.  He  was  born  in  1746, 
and  died  July  13,  1825,  aged  seventy-nine. 


EZRA  GREEN 


This  patriotic  physician  was  born  in  Malden,  Mass., 
June  17,  1746.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1765,  and 
settled  in  Dover  in  1767.  In  June,  75,  on  the  Sunday 
after  Bunker  Hill,  he  joined  the  New  Hampshire  regiment 
under  Colonel  Reed,  on  Winter  Hill  in  Charlestown,  as 
surgeon,  and  served  until  the  winter  of  76,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Dover.  He  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the 
Ranger,  Captain  Paul  Jones,  and  November  1  sailed  for 
France  and  was  in  the  engagement  with  the  Drake.  The 
Ranger  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  October,  1778.  The 
doctor  was  married,  and  sailed  very  soon  again  as  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Ranger,  returning  in  July.  In  1780  and  '81,  he 
was  surgeon  of  the  Alexander. 

After  the  war  he  gave  up  practice,  went  into  mercan¬ 
tile  business,  and  was  the  first  post-master  of  Dover.  He 
lived  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  one  years  old. 
In  1838,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  nineteen  original  members 
of  the  Society,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 
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MOSES  CARR 


He  was  bom  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  began  to  practise 
in  Dover  in  1735,  and  then  went  to  Somersworth  where 
he  continued  professional  work  until  he  died  in  1800,  aged 
eighty-four.  He  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
from  1776  to  1784. 


•  AMMI  R.  CUTTER 

Dr.  Cutter,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  physicians 
of  our  early  history,  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Maine,  in 
1734,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  on  horse-back, 
accompanied  by  a  servant,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
to  Cambridge,  to  be  educated.  He  entered  Harvard  in 
1748.  Among  his  class-mates  was  John  Wentworth,  who 
induced  him,  after  graduating,  to  go  to  Portsmouth  to 
pursue  his  professional  studies.  He  studied  with  Dr. 
Clement  Jackson,  and  soon  after,  being  qualified  to  prac¬ 
tise,  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  famous  Robert  Rogers 
body  of  rangers,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  army  in  the 
Indian  frontier  war  of  1755.  In  1758  he  was  surgeon  of 
the  New  Hampshire  troops  in  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg,  and  after  the  capture  returned  to  Portsmouth 
and  entered  into  business.  He  was  physician  to,  and 
always  an  intimate  friend  of,  Governor  Wentworth.  When 
the  governor  and  Lady  Wentworth  went  to  their  summer 
home  in  Wolfeborough,  Dr.  Cutter  always  accompanied 
them  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  on  the  way. 
But  when  hostilities  began  he  promptly  sided  with  the 
colonists.  When  congress  reorganized  the  medical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  army,  Dr.  Cutter,  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  General  Whipple,  left  his  family  of  ten  small 
children  and  went  to  Fishkill  to  be  physician-general  of 
the  Eastern  department.  He  remained  about  a  year,  and 
then  was  obliged  to  return  to  look  out  for  and  educate 
his  children. 

He  held  no  political  office  except  a  seat  in  the  con¬ 
vention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire. 
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In  his  "Rambler",  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  yellow- 
fever  in  Portsmouth,  in  1798,  Brewster  says,  "Drs.  Cutter 
and  James  Brackett  stood  firm  through  the  whole,  and 
never  took  the  fever." 

Dr.  Cutter  received  an  honorary  M.  D.  from  Harvard, 
and  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  and  Humane  societies-  and  was  the  third  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  Society,  serving  from  1799  to  1812. 

He  is  described  to  us  as  a  man  of  very  high  intellect¬ 
ual,  moral,  and  social  powers.  He  died  December,  1819, 
aged  eighty-five. 


JOHN  ROGERS 

He  was  born  March  27,  1755,  in  Leominster,  Mass., 
probably  being  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Rogers.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1776.  He  practised  in  Plymouth,  and  was 
justice  of  the  peace  there  in  1804.  He  died  March  8, 
1814,  aged  fifty-nine. 


GEORGE  SPARHAWK 

Dr.  Sparhawk  was  born  in  1757,  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1777  at  Harvard,  and  settled  in  Walpole.  He  was 
a  man  of  superior  abilities,  acquired  a  large  practice,  and 
thereby  a  large  fortune.  He  was  a  state  councillor  in 
1792  and  1793.  He  died  in  1847,  aged  ninety. 


EBENEZER  ROCKWOOD 

He  was  born  in  1746,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1773,  and  was  surgeon  in  the  continental  army.  In  1779 
he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  signed  by  nearly 
all  the  legal  voters  of  Wilton  to  settle  there.  He  did  an 
extensive  business  there  until  he  died.  He  did  not,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned,  hold  any  public  office. 
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KENDALL  OSGOOD 


Dr.  Osgood  was  a  native  of  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1757. 
He  practised  in  Atkinson  from  about  1785  to  1788,  when 
he  moved  to  Peterborough,  where  he  died  in  1801.  Early 
in  his  professional  career  he  was  surgeon  on  a  privateer 
in  the  Revolution,  and  accumulated  considerable  wealth. 
He  withdrew  from  the  Society  in  1799. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  information  about 
James  Brackett,  William  Parker,  and  John  Jackson. 
William  Parker  was  treasurer  in  1792  and  secretary  in 
1791. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  our  excellent  historian,  Dr. 
Irving  A.  Watson,  for  valuable  assistance  in  preparing 
these  sketches.  I  have  gathered  material  from  widely 
different  sources,  and  much  more  of  interest  might  be 
written;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  these  early 
members  were  no  ordinary  men.  In  their  services  to  the 
profession,  to  the  communities  in  which  their  lot  was  cast, 
and  to  the  country,  we  may  take  a  just  and  honorable 
pride. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  none  of  them  were 
graduates  of  a  medical  school,  seven  out  of  fifteen  of 
whom  I  have  definite  information  were  graduates  of 
Harvard.  The  average  length  of  fourteen  known  lives  is 
over  seventy-five  years. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  first  meeting  was  held  May  4,  1791,  at  Exeter, 
and  there  were  ten  of  the  nineteen  charter  members  pre¬ 
sent,  among  them  being  John  Rogers,  of  Plymouth,  whose 
journey  horse-back  was  more  laborious  and  consumed 
much  more  time  than  would  be  required  of  us  to  attend 
a  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  Thirteen  new  members  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  among  them  was  Levi  Bartlett,  oldest  son  of  the 
governor,  Josiah. 

Levi  was  born  in  Kingston  in  1763.  Educated  at 
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Dummer  academy,  he  studied  with  his  father  and  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Kittredge  of  Andover,  and  settled  in 
Kingston,  where  he  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  secretary  of  our 
society  nine  years.  He  was  colonel  in  the  militia.  He 
was  frequently  in  the  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  council  two  years.  He  was  presidential  elector  in 
1804,  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1807, 
and  judge  of  the  circuit  court  from  1816  to  1820.  He  was 
a  kind,  generous,  and  just  man. 

The  second  meeting  that  year  was  held  at  Concord, 
June  2,  when  eighteen  were  present.  Three  new  members 
were  elected,  Nathan  Smith,  of  Cornish,  among  them.  A 
session  was  held  June  3,  at  7  a.  m. 

The  second  annual  meeting  was  at  Dover,  June  13, 

1792,  twelve  members  being  present,  and  the  code  of 
by-laws  was  adopted,  and  provision  made  for  instituting 
district  societies.  Dr.  Joshua  Brackett,  the  vice-president, 
donated  his  library  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes. 

There  was  no  quorum  when  the  Society  met  June  13, 

1793,  at  Concord,  nor  was  there  on  the  14th;  but  on  the 
19th  there  were  twelve  present,  and  two  new  members 
were  admitted,  and  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  practise 
was  issued  to  Joshua  Gee  Symmes,  of  Newbury,  Mass., 
signed  by  Hall  Jackson  and  Levi  Bartlett,  censors  of  the 
Eastern  District  Society,  and  one  was  issued  by  the  cen¬ 
sors  of  the  Western  District  to  Richard  Hazelton,  "five 
Spanish  mill'd  dollars"  being  charged  for  each  license. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter,  eleven  being 
present.  It  was  voted  that  "the  secretary,  Samuel  Tenney, 
be  allowed  twelve  shillings  for  his  trouble  in  transcribing 
and  procuring  the  laws  of  the  Society  to  be  published." 
Two  more  members  were  elected,  and  President  Brackett 
presented  thirteen  more  books. 

In  1795,  1796,  and  1797  the  Society  met,  but  there 
was  no  quorum.  In  1798  there  was  a  short  session,  with 
six  members  present.  In  1799,  at  Chester,  five  licenses 
were  issued.  Dr.  Brackett  declined  a  reelection,  and  Dr. 
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Ammi  Cutter  was  chosen  president,  and  held  the  office 
thirteen  years.  Dr.  Brackett  presented  eleven  more  books, 
and  Josiah  Bartlett,  of  Stratham,  was  elected  a  member. 

This  Josiah  was  the  second  son  of  Governor 
Bartlett,  and  was  born  in  Kingston  in  1768,  August  29.  He 
moved  to  Stratham  in  1784.  In  1809  and  1810  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  was  then  chosen  repre¬ 
sentative  to  congress.  He  was  for  several  years  treasurer 
of  Rockingham  county.  In  1824  we  find  him  back  in  the 
senate  again,  and  president  of  it.  He  was  also  a  presi¬ 
dential  elector.  He  was  president  of  our  Society  for  seven 
years,  1814-1820.  He  might  apparently  have  held  more 
offices  had  he  not  lost  his  eyesight.  He  began  to  have 
cataracts  in  1819,  and  by  1829  was  totally  blind.  He  went 
to  Boston  the  next  year,  and  had  both  cataracts  "depres¬ 
sed"  at  one  time.  Great  pain,  inflammation,  and  total 
loss  of  sight  ensued.  By  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  "to 
the  N.  H.  Medical  Society  two  hundred  dollars  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  be  kept  on  interest  ten  years,  the  product  of 
which  with  the  original  sum  to  be  a  permanent  fund,  the 
annual  income  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  medical 
science  as  may  be  directed  by  a  vote  or  votes  of  said 
society."  A  memoir  of  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  of  Stratham,  by 
Josiah  Bartlett,  M.  D.  (his  nephew,  and  son  of  Ezra),  was 
published  by  the  Society  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  1839. 

Printed  by  Alfred  Prescott. 

At  the  meeting  in  1800,  Ezra  Bartlett,  of  Haverhill,  was 
admitted.  Ezra  was  the  third  son  of  Governor  Josiah, 
born  in  September,  1770.  He  married  Hannah  Gale,  of 
Kingston,  practised  in  Warren,  and  moved  to  Haverhill, 
where  he  was  noted  as  a  distinguished  physician  and 
surgeon.  He  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
1806,  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  1816,  chief-justice  of 
the  court  of  sessions  in  1820,  councilor  in  1822-'24,  presi¬ 
dential  elector  in  1820  and  again  in  1828,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  state  senate.  He  died  in  1855,  aged 
seventy-eight,  leaving  eleven  children.  One  of  them  was 
Dr.  Josiah,  born  in  1813,  who  went  to  Stratham  to  live  with 
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and  succeed  his  uncle  Josiah.  He  was  a  member  of  our 
Society.  He  was  killed  in  the  Norwalk  disaster  in  May, 

1853,  while  on  the  way  home  from  a  meeting  in  New  York 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  Society  was  now  well  established,  the  meetings 
were  well  attended,  and  there  were  no  internal  dissen¬ 
sions.  Time  and  lack  of  space  will  permit  only  a  brief 
notice  of  the  more  important  facts  hereafter  appearing 
down  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  in 

1854. 

In  1810  we  first  find  notice  in  the  records  of  any 
formal  literary  exercises  at  the  meetings.  It  was  voted  that 
hereafter  an  orator  be  elected,  and  Nathan  Smith  was 
chosen  for  1811 — a  good  beginning,  certainly. 

In  1811,  Dr.  Smith  went  to  Exeter,  and  read  several 
communications,  one  on  the  pathology  and  physiology  of 
arteries,  one  on  the  spontaneous  arrest  of  hemorrhage, 
one  on  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  and  one  on  a  false  joint 
in  the  thigh  bone,  due  to  fracture,  and  cured  by  an  opera¬ 
tion.  (What  a  pity  we  cannot  know  about  this  "operation”!) 

1814.  Money  was  scarcer  than  patients  among  the 
doctors  in  those  early  days,  and  many  found  it  difficult 
to  pay  their  annual  dues.  This  year  there  were  arrears 
due  the  treasurer  to  the  amount  of  $626.32,  and  Dr.  Peter 
Green,  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  Society,  was  allowed 
to  pay  his  dues  in  books  from  his  library,  "provided  he 
had  some  not  now  in  the  library  of  the  Society.” 

1815.  The  committee  appointed  to  receive  books  from 
poor  Peter  Green  toward  his  arrears  reported  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  following:  SpengalTs  Hippocrates,  $2; 
Manning  on  Diseases  of  Women,  $1;  London  Practice  of 
Physic,  $1.50;  Boerhaave's  Aphorisms,  $1.50;  Moigan's 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Medicine,  $1.25;  Mead's 
Medical  Precepts,  $1.50;  Thacher's  Dispensatory,  $4; 
Thomas's  Practice,  $4;  Total,  $16.75.  Subsequently  the 
doctor  was  mulcted  ten  volumes  more,  valued  at  $20,  and 
he  was  then  made  an  honorary  member. 
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The  annual  dues  were  higher  than  they  might  have 
been,  because  money  was  frequently  appropriated  to 
purchase  books  for  the  library,  and  because  the  expenses 
of  members  present  (and  of  their  horses,  too)  were  paid 
out  of  the  treasury.  This  custom  of  paying  hotel  bills  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  1853. 

That  accounts  must  have  been  quite  complicated  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  1816  a  committee  of  five 
eminent  men  were  appointed  to  audit  them.  They  found 
the  arrears  to  be  $683.75,  and  the  amount  on  hand 
$124. 18 1/2.  The  half  cent  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  previous  year.  There  were  no  defaulters  in  those 
days. 

1816.  It  was  voted  that  the  tax  due  from  Dr.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Peabody  be  suspended,  and  the  treasurer  directed  not 
to  assess  a  tax  on  him  until  further  orders. 

Reuben  D.  Mussey  joined  the  Society  this  year. 

1817.  We  first  find  an  account  on  the  records  of  the 
examination  of  patients.  From  this  time  on  a  committee 
to  examine  was  annually  chosen. 

1818.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  code 
of  ethics,  and  the  district  societies  were  advised  to  draw 
up  fee-bills. 

It  was  voted  to  fine  delinquent  orators  five  dollars. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  legisla¬ 
ture  for  an  appropriation  for  the  library,  but  this  was  wise¬ 
ly  refused. 

1819.  Four  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  a 
convention  of  physicians  from  the  Northern  states,  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 

1820.  At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Mussey  it  was  voted 
to  send  two  delegates  annually  to  attend  the  examination 
of  candidates  at  Dartmouth  college  for  a  medical  degree 
and  also  to  sign  medical  diplomas,  and  fosiah  Bartlett 
and  Ebenezer  Lerned  were  elected  to  serve  as  such. 

1821.  Voted  that  a  catalogue  be  printed  of  the 
Fellows,  Associates,  and  Licentiates,  with  the  eighth  sec- 
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tion  of  the  bylaws  and  the  Medical  Police  (code  of  Ethics) 
prefixed  thereto,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to 
procure  five  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  same. 

1824.  Voted  that  the  President  deliver  a  dissertation 
or  essay  annually  at  12  o'clock. 

1826.  A  circular  from  the  Vermont  Medical  Society 
was  received  concerning  the  scanty  requirements  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  literary  acquirement  for  licenses,  and  also 
for  degrees  at  medical  institutions.  The  Council  agreed 
to  cooperate,  and  recommended  that  two  courses  of 
lectures  instead  of  one  be  required.  Approved  by  the 
Society. 

The  delegates  to  Dartmouth  college  report  that  there 
are  now  in  the  museum  a  number  of  preparations  on 
which  the  nerves  are  beautifully  displayed,  while  ten 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  the  nerves. 

1827.  Drs.  Thomas  Chadbourne  and  Josiah  Crosby, 
resigned  because  the  Society  did  not  enforce  the  regula¬ 
tion  relating  to  consultation  with  irregular  practitioners. 
The  Society,  after  listening  to  a  report  by  Dr.  Oliver,  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  resignations,  because  the  petition  con¬ 
tained  unproved  charges  against  the  Society  and  parti¬ 
cular  members  of  it.  The  report  contains  a  remarkably 
able  and  well  worded  argument  against  going  outside 
an  organization  to  reform  alleged  deficiencies  in  it. 

A  dissertation  on  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
leg  by  Luke  Howe,  was  nearly  all  read,  when  the  land¬ 
lord  notified  the  Society  to  find  accommodations  at  some 
other  place,  and  it  adjourned  to  the  courthouse. 

This  may  have  been,  although  the  record  does  not 
say  so,  because  the  Society,  at  this  meeting,  took  a  very 
pronounced,  and,  for  those  days,  advanced,  position  on 
the  temperance  question,  unanimously  condemning  the 
use  of  liquor  by  the  healthy  as  never  necessary,  and 
often  hurtful,  and  scarcely  allowing  it  to  the  sick  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  delegates  to  the  Medical  School  state  in  their 
report  that  there  were  over  one  hundred  students,  thirty- 
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five  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  only  twelve  degrees 
conferred.  The  school  was  highly  commended, — as 
well  it  might  be. 

1828.  The  council  met  and  no  quorum  being  present, 
it  adjourned  to  half  past  five  the  next  morning,  when  a 
quorum  was  present.  Meeting  held  at  the  Washington 
hotel. 

1829.  The  delegates  to  the  Medical  College  report 
ninety-one  students,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  "appro¬ 
bated"  (for  examination),  and  seven  received  their  degrees. 

The  responsibility  resting  upon  the  treasurer  in  these 
years  was  not  great.  The  two  auditors  report  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  $7.70  in  the  treasury; 
that  $59  have  since  been  received  and  $49.90  paid  out. 

It  was  voted  that  a  copy  of  the  address  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Twitchell,  containing  the  report  of  a  case  of 
ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  be  requested  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

Dr.  Mussey  gave  "an  interesting  account  of  the  state 
of  medical  science  in  some  of  the  medical  institutions  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  practice  of  physic  and  sur¬ 
gery  that  came  under  his  observation  while  abroad  last 
year;  also  an  exhibition  of  Civiale's  ingenious  instruments 
for  grinding  and  removing  the  stone  from  the  bladder." 

1830.  Dr.  Mussey  gave  a  very  interesting  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  evils  of  tight  lacing. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  this 
Society  to  use  his  influence  to  discourage,  in  every  way  in 
his  power,  any  young  gentleman  from  entering  the  study 
of  physic  without  an  education  that  would  entitle  him  to 
admission  as  a  member  of  Dartmouth  college. 

1831.  It  was  "voted  to  excuse  Daniel  Adams,  the 
president,  in  not  preparing  an  address,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  in  consequence  of  his  not  having 
knowledge  of  such  a  rule."  Yet  presidents  had  for 
several  years  been  giving  addresses.  Dr.  Adams  was 
reelected  President,  and  the  next  year  did  not  appear  at 
all.  The  Society  was  accustomed  to  such  disappoint- 
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ments.  To  ensure  a  member's  absence,  it  appears  to 
have  been  only  necessary  to  elect  him  to  write  something. 

1832.  Twenty-five  members  present,  but  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  were  both  absent.  Prof.  Mussey 
exhibited  "a  dilator  to  make  it  possible  to  extract  a  calculus 
from  the  female  bladder;  also  a  speculum  to  dilate  the 
vagina  to  have  an  ocular  view  of  the  os  tincae."  The 
Society  unanimously  resolved  that  a  diploma  from  a 
school  outside  the  state  would  not  be  received  in  lieu  of 
an  examination  for  a  license. 

1833.  Meeting  held  at  the  Phoenix,  and  it  was  voted 
to  adjourn  to  the  court-house  over  the  town  hall  to  hear 
the  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Oliver,  and  Dr.  Chad- 
bourne  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  and  ac¬ 
company  him.  It  was  voted  to  publish  the  address. 

The  delegates  to  the  medical  college  reported  that 
Daniel  Webster  had  examined  a  cabinet  of  minerals  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  three  thousand  specimens  belonging  to 
Rev.  Amos  Cook,  of  Fryeburg  academy,  Maine,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition  for  the 
medical  college,  and  he  had  started  a  subscription  to 
secure  it.  This  met  with  a  flattering  success  at  first,  but 
it  needed  a  push  from  the  friends  of  the  college,  and  the 
delegates  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  the  Society  would 
give  it.  It  was  voted  to  purchase  half  a  box  of  the  first 
quality,  and  $25  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  therefor. 
(This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  donation  of  the  Society  to 
the  college.  Individual  members  have  sent  specimens  for 
the  museum,  and  Dr.  I.  W.  Parsons  has  given  a  series 
of  casts  of  the  brain.) 

Voted,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  be  holden  at 
the  Phoenix  hotel,  provided  it  shall  be  at  that  time  a  tem¬ 
perance  house. 

Prof.  Mussey  gave  a  public  address  to  a  large 
audience,  arguing  that  man  was  not  originally  designed 
to  feed  on  flesh,  but  on  fruits. 

1834.  Met  at  the  Phoenix. 
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1836.  President  Mussey  was  requested  to  deliver  the 
annual  address  at  the  Unitarian  meeting-house,  and  hand¬ 
bills  were  distributed  announcing  it.  The  address  on  the 
use  of  tobacco  was  listened  to  with  interest  and  fixed 
attention,  and  several  on  the  spot  threw  away  their  quid 
and  pig-tail. 

Resolved.  That  in  our  opinion  humanity  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  an  insane  hospital  in  some  central  place 
in  this  state,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  send  this 
resolution  to  the  legislature. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Thos.  P.  Hill  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  (Enos  Hoyt),  was  appointed  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Society  for  the  American  Quarterly  Reporter. 

1838.  Six  copies  of  the  above  were  presented  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell. 

Voted,  That  the  secretary  write  to  the  several  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  several  state  medical  societies  of  the  Eastern 
states  requesting  that  a  delegation  be  sent  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society.  Also  that  this  Society  recommend 
an  annual  national  convention,  to  consist  of  delegates  from 
the  various  medical  schools  and  societies  in  the  Union; 
that  the  first  convention  be  holden  in  1840,  and  that  the 
secretary  send  a  notice  of  this  recommendation  to  be 
published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

1839.  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  (of  Stratham)  read  a  memoir 
of  his  uncle,  Josiah  Bartlett,  the  donor  of  the  Bartlett  fund, 
which  it  was  voted  to  publish. 

Voted,  That  one  of  the  annual  dissertations  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  read  before  the  Society  be  delivered  in  public, 
and  the  appointment  made  accordingly.  (It  does  not 
appear  on  the  records  that  this  was  ever  repealed,  or 
carried  into  execution.  Drs.  Oliver  and  Mussey  left  no 
successors.) 

The  delegates  to  the  medical  college,  after  stating  in 
their  report  that  Profs.  Mussey  and  Oliver  had  resigned, 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  their  services  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  science.  The  Society  subse- 
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quently  expressed  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  new 
faculty,  and  promised  to  continue  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

September  25  a  special  meeting  was  held  at  Smith's 
tavern,  in  Salisbury,  seventeen  members  being  present. 
A  communication  from  the  New  York  Medical  Society, 
dated  February  7,  1839,  was  read,  advocating  the  send¬ 
ing  of  delegates  to  a  national  convention,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1840. 

Luke  Howe,  Thomas  P.  Hill,  and  Thomas  Chadbourne 
were  chosen  for  New  Hampshire. 

The  following  were  chosen  to  Washington  to  revise 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  Dixi  Crosby,  Daniel  Adams,  and 
Amos  Twitchell. 

1840.  Prof.  Mussey  resigned,  and  was  elected  an 
honorary  member.  Dr.  Hanover  Dickey  was  very  proper¬ 
ly  elected  a  delegate  to  Hanover. 

The  report  of  a  committee,  recommending  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  essays  read  before  the  Society,  and  of  useful 
portions  of  the  proceedings,  was  adopted. 

1841.  Voted,  That  an  article  be  inserted  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  by-laws,  exempting  members  over  sixty 
years  of  age  from  taxation. 

Josiah  Bartlett,  of  Stratham,  delegate  to  Hanover,  re¬ 
ports  seventy-two  students — a  greater  number  than  in  any 
other  New  England  school. 

1842.  Forty-seven  present.  President  Luke  Howe 
having  died,  Dixi  Crosby,  vice-president,  took  the  chair. 
Among  the  new  members  elected  were  E.  R.  Peaslee  of 
Hanover,  W.  D.  Buck  of  Concord,  and  T.  R.  Crosby  of 
Meriden, — three  scholarly  men  and  ornaments  to  any 
profession. 

Mr.  Dole,  of  the  Phoenix,  where  the  meeting  was  held, 
was  highly  commended  for  having  banished  liquor  from 
his  house. 

1843.  Resolved,  That  the  Society  condemn  most 
pointedly  the  use  of  secret  remedies  in  the  practice  of 
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medicine,  and  no  fellow  of  this  Association  shall  hold 
consultation  with  persons  who  notoriously  make  use  of 
such  remedies. 

The  annual  receipts  had  now  advanced  to  $113  and 
the  expenditures  were  $67.  The  treasurer  was  directed 
to  purchase  a  trunk  for  the  use  of  the  secretary.  (In  use 

now.) 

1844.  Forty-six  present. 

Resolved,  that  every  person  hereafter  proposed  for 
membership  shall  present  a  certificate  of  fellowship  with 
some  one  of  the  district  societies,  signed  by  the  secretary, 
before  the  Society  shall  proceed  to  his  election. 

Dr.  Isaac  Tewksbury  was  expelled  for  dishonorable 
conduct  toward  Fellows  and  neighboring  physicians. 

1845.  Dr.  Peaslee  read  an  essay  on  inflammation,  its 
nature  and  its  characteristics,  as  a  process  distinct  from 
the  reparative  process. 

In  June,  1843,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Journal  reflecting  on  the  Society.  At  the  meeting 
in  1844  Dr.  W.  D.  Buck  was  found  to  be  the  author  of 
it.  He  claimed  it  was  true,  but  the  Society  resolved  that 
it  was  false  and  libellous,  and  the  doctor  was  requested 
to  retract  publicly.  Having  failed  to  do  this,  he  was  now 
expelled,  but  was  restored  to  fellowship  in  1855.  The 
doctor  was  a  man  of  much  above  average  ability  and  of 
great  force  of  character.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to 
be  critical,  although  he  aimed  to  be  just. 

The  delegates  reported  that  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  the 
professor  of  surgery,  had  not  lost  a  patient  in  the  five  years 
of  his  service,  in  consequence  of  an  operation,  and  that 
he  had  performed  thirty-seven  operations  before  the  class 
last  year,  many  of  them  of  great  magnitude. 

1846.  Voted,  That  the  chairman  of  the  delegates  de¬ 
liver  a  public  address  at  Hanover. 

1847.  The  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Bartlett  legacy  reported  that  he  had  deposited  in 
the  savings-bank  in  Portsmouth,  July  11,  1846,  the  sum 
of  $201.50. 
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A  deficit  in  the  treasury  this  year. 

1848.  The  annual  meetings  had  hitherto  been  held 
in  hotels,  but  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Concord  Society  of 
Natural  History. 

Voted,  That  hereafter  the  same  person  shall  be  ineli¬ 
gible  to  the  office  of  president  or  vice-president  two  years 
in  succession.  (There  had  been  only  eighteen  presidents  in 
forty -eight  years.) 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  state  government  for  the  adoption  of 
suitable  measures  for  procuring  a  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths. 

1849.  The  president,  Dr.  Peter  Woodbury,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  repeat  his  address  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

1850.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  patients,  and  they  were  instructed  to  limit  their 
services  to  patients  under  the  care  of  Fellows. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  use  our  influence  to  support 
a  medical  journal,  should  one  be  established  in  the  state. 

1851.  Albert  Smith  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Amos 
Twitchell,  and  it  was,  by  vote  of  the  Society,  published  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine,  now  just  esta¬ 
blished. 

1852.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Concord,  introduced  Rev.  Mr. 
Durgin,  of  Meredith  Bridge,  whose  skin  had  become  deep¬ 
ly  stained  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  the 
air  passages. 

Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  introduced  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  of 
Hillsborough  Bridge,  who,  upon  leave  being  granted, 
spoke  concerning  the  relation  of  the  professions  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  theology  to  each  other.  A  protracted  discussion 
followed,  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  was  resolved 
that  it  is  the  profound  conviction  of  this  Society  that  kind 
and  intimate  relations  should  exist  between  clergymen  and 
physicians;  but  that,  while  we  will  not  interfere  with  the 
spiritual  direction  of  the  patient  when  his  life  is  thereby 
endangered,  we  claim  the  same  non-interference  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  toward  physicians,  so  far  as  their 
peculiar  duties  are  concerned. 
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Resolved,  That  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings  be  requested  to 
present  the  above  resolution  to  the  Pastoral  Convention 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  state  the  accompanying  circum¬ 
stances. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Pastoral 
Convention  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Ministers 
at  a  late  hour,  and  was  referred  to  the  next  meeting  in 
1853. 

To  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Hampshire  : 

The  Pastoral  Convention,  convened  this  day  in  Con¬ 
cord,  cordially  responds  to  the  communication  received 
from  your  body.  The  relations  we  hold  to  the  community 
are  most  important,  and  the  professions  should  be  mutual 
helpers  of  each  other.  The  physician  feels  a  deep  anxiety 
for  the  life  and  health  of  his  patient,  and  so  should  the 
minister,  and  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
should  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  professional 
duties  of  the  former. 

Yet,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  feel  that 
we  have  tender  and  solemn  relations  to  the  sick  of  families 
under  our  pastoral  care,  which  involve  interests  higher 
and  more  important  than  any  which  relate  to  this  life  only. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  that  we  cordially  reciprocate  the 
kind  feelings  expressed  in  the  communication  received 
from  the  Medical  Society;  and,  while  we  would  cordially 
respect  the  rights  of  physicians,  we  earnestly  desire  their 
cooperation  with  us  in  our  arduous  and  often  difficult 
duties.  N.  Bouton,  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  expenses  of  no  member 
shall  be  paid  from  the  general  fund,  except  the  annual 
dinner. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  petition 
the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  for  further  facilities  in  obtain¬ 
ing  material  for  pursuing  practical  anatomy  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  on  the  statute-book  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  will  publish  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  its  next  annual  meeting  for  the  use  of  its  members 
and  for  gratuitous  distribution. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  were  no  literary  exer¬ 
cises.  There  were  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three,  papers 
read  after  1810,  but  only  their  titles  remain  to  us.  Too 
often  the  orators,  and  even  the  presidents,  failed  to  per¬ 
form  their  allotted  tasks.  On  one  occasion,  the  president 
not  being  present,  the  vice-president,  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  at 
an  hour's  notice,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  anatomy  and 
treatment  of  hernia.  In  those  early  days  the  Society  was 
perfecting  its  organization  and  regulating  the  conduct  of 
its  members,  battling  with  the  host  of  quacks  who  infested 
the  state,  fostering  the  cause  of  medical  education  and 
demanding  its  further  advancement,  chartering  district  so¬ 
cieties  and  supervising  their  proceedings,  advocating  tem¬ 
perance,  investigating  factory  life,  and  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  insane. 

Too  much  of  its  time  was  devoted  to  efforts  to  get 
books  into  its  library  and  keep  track  of  them  afterward, 
and  there  was  an  ever  recurring  struggle  in  behalf  of  a 
famishing  treasury.  Circulars  were  sent  out  to  the  dilatory, 
and  treasurers  were  instructed  to  even  prosecute,  and 
two,  three,  and  even  five,  auditors  were  appointed  at 
once,  with  the  hope  that  something  might  be  heard  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  treasury. 

But  these  discouraging  circumstances  seem  to  have 
only  stimulated  our  predecessors  to  more  strenuous 
exertions  to  increase  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  the 
Society,  and  establish  it  on  a  surer  foundation.  They 
buffeted  the  waves  that  we  might  turn  our  prow  to  peace¬ 
ful  shores. 


THE  LIBRARY 

During  the  earlier  years  the  members  appear  to  have 
set,  as  seems  to  us,  an  extravagant  estimate  on  the  value 
of  a  library.  But  in  course  of  time  its  disadvantages  began 
to  appear.  Books  were  carried  to  distant  parts  of  the  state, 
and  neither  the  books  nor  the  members  appeared  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  many  have  not  yet  returned.  Only 
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members  in  the  vicinity  of  the  library  derived  much  benefit 
from  it.  To  obviate  this,  the  books  were  divided  in  1824 
among  the  district  societies  "according  to  the  number  of 
members  in  each,  the  books  to  be  returned  when  ordered 
by  a  vote  of  the  Society;"  but  they  were  of  less  and  less 
use,  because  the  members  were  buying  books  of  their 
own.  Some  of  the  district  societies  in  time  became  de¬ 
funct,  and  the  books  were  divided  up  among  the  members. 
In  1818a  committee  reported  twenty-five  volumes  missing. 
Some  of  them  would  be  valuable  now  in  a  large  library, 
to  be  at  the  command  of  those  who  desire  to  write  up  the 
history  of  particular  subjects.  There  are  a  few  of  them 
in  the  library  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  it  is  a  pity  the 
more  valuable  could  not  be  gathered  and  stored  in  its 
fire-proof  building. 

The  library  of  Dr.  Brackett,  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  volumes,  formed  a  good  nucleus.  Mrs. 
Brackett  gave  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  all  ex¬ 
pended  for  books.  The  Society  began  in  1800  to  appro¬ 
priate  money,  and  varying  amounts  of  from  fifteen  to  one 
hundred  dollars  were  voted  down  to  and  including  the 
year  1819,  amounting  in  all  to  $740.00.  The  legislature 
was  appealed  to  for  aid,  but  there  was  no  response. 

DISTRICT  SOCIETIES 

In  1792  two  district  societies  were  organized,  called 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  the  former  to  contain  the 
counties  of  Rockingham  and  Strafford,  and  the  latter  the 
other  three  counties.  Three  censors  were  appointed  for 
each,  and  Colonel  William  Page  was  authorized  to  call 
the  first  meeting  in  the  Western  district. 

In  1807  the  Centre  District  Society  was  constituted. 
It  included  the  county  of  Hillsborough  and  the  towns  of 
Merrimack  county  situated  west  of  the  Merrimack  river, 
and  other  adjacent  towns,  and  Drs.  Jonathan  Gove  and 
Ebenezer  Lerned  were  authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting 
at  Ho.pkinton. 
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In  1811  the  members  residing  in  Strafiord  county  were 
authorized  to  organize  "The  Strafford  District  of  the  N.  H. 
Medical  Society,"  and  Asa  Crosby  was  authorized  to 
call  the  first  meeting. 

In  1815  the  Western  district  was  reorganized  and 
made  to  contain  the  counties  of  Cheshire,  Grafton,  and 
Coos,  and  such  towns  in  any  adjacent  county  as  the  phy¬ 
sicians  therein  practising  may  choose  to  associate  in  said 
district,  and  that  Daniel  Adams,  Dan  Hough,  and  Amos 
Twitchell,  or  either  of  them,  be  authorized  to  call  the  first 
meeting,  and  John  E.  Batchelder  was  afterward  added.  It 
was  also  voted  that  said  Western  district  be  permitted  to 
admit  twenty  associated  members  in  addition  to  Fellows  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  already  residing  in 
said  district. 

In  1816  the  Southern  District  was  established. 

In  1820  the  Grafton  District  was  instituted,  to  comprise 
Grafton  and  Coos  counties,  and  R.  D.  Mussey  was  author¬ 
ized  to  call  the  first  meeting.  In  1839  no  officers  were 
chosen  for  this,  and  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  was  appointed  to  use 
his  influence  to  reorganize  it,  and  in  1841  he  was  author¬ 
ized  to  take  possession  of  the  library  unless  said  district 
be  reorganized  within  six  months.  In  1842  it  was  probably 
reorganized  for  the  Society  chose  officers  for  it. 

In  1823  it  was  resolved  that  the  Eastern  District 
Society,  having  neglected  their  regular  meetings  for  a 
long  time,  have  forfeited  their  charter. 

In  1824  the  Rockingham  Society  was  chartered,  and 
Israel  Gale  was  authorized  to  call  the  first  meeting.  In 
1833  it  was  voted  to  omit  choosing  officers  for  it,  but  in 
1 836  it  was  reported  to  be  organized  anew  and  councillors 
were  elected. 

In  1840,  Drs.  Silas  Walker  and  David  Flanders  peti¬ 
tioned  for  a  new  society,  to  be  called  the  Manchester 
Medical  Association,  on  the  ground  that  Amherst,  where 
the  meetings  of  the  Southern  District  Society  were  held, 
was  so  far  away  that  it  was  difficult  and  sometimes  im¬ 
possible  for  the  several  physicians  in  Manchester  to 
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attend.  In  1841  the  charter  was  bestowed.  In  1850,  Dr. 
Josiah  Crosby  reported  it  to  be  in  a  dying  condition. 

In  1848  the  Carroll  County  Society  was  chartered,  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mason  authorized  to  call  a  meeting. 

The  history  of  these  has  been  written  down  to  the 
time  when  the  transactions  were  put  into  print. 


STATISTICS. 

Members,  active  and  honorary.  Up  to,  and  including 
the  year  1800,  46  members  were  admitted;  from  1800  to 

1825,  there  were  91;  from  1825  to  1850,  there  were  164;  from 
1850  to  1875,  there  were  217;  from  1875  to  1890,  there 
were  206. 

The  total  number  admitted,  to  1891,  therefore,  is  724, 
and  of  these  there  are  about  245  now  living. 

There  have  been  seventy  honorary  members  admit¬ 
ted. 

There  are  three  presidents  living  in  1891  who  are 
over  eighty  years  of  age, — Dr.  Swett,  at  81,  and  Drs.  Gage 
and  Eastman,  at  more  than  80.  Dr.  Eastman  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  fosiah  Bartlett,  the  governor  having  been 
his  great-great-grandfather. 

Licenses.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  licenses  have 
been  issued,  the  last  in  1864.  This  does  not  include  li¬ 
censes  granted  under  the  state  law  regulating  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

Women.  Our  state  Society  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  among  the  first  to  admit  women.  The  first  woman 
admitted  to  one  of  our  district  Societies  was  Miss  Mary 
Danforth,  admitted  to  the  Manchester  Medical  Society  in 
1877,  she  becoming,  thereby,  a  member  of  the  state  So¬ 
ciety.  But  the  first  voted  into  the  state  Society,  formally, 
was  Miss  Julia  Wallace.  Six  others  have  been  admitted 
to  1891. 
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RELATIVE  AGE  OF  THE  N.  H.  M.  S. 


The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  chartered  in 
1781,  but  was  not  organized  until  1782.  That  of  New 
Jersey  is  several  years  older,  but  it  held  no  meetings 
during  the  revolutionary  War, — i.e.,  from  1775  to  1781, 
and  from  1795  to  1801,  owing  to  lack  of  interest.  The 
Delaware  Society  also  is  older  than  are  we. 


ARMY  SURGEONS  AND  ASSISTANT  SURGEONS. 

Several  of  the  early  members  rendered  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Sub¬ 
joined  is  a  list  of  those  who  served  in  the  Civil  war,  but 
it  is  incomplete.  When  the  next  list  of  members  is  pub¬ 
lished,  the  names  of  those  who  have  served  their  country 
in  any  war  should  be  conspicuously  indicated: 


W.  W.  Brown 
H.  B.  Fowler 
W.  W.  Wilkins 
W.  A.  Webster 
A.  B.  Crosby 
George  H.  Hubbard 
Sylvanus  Bunton 
J.  C.  Eastman 

C.  C.  Pike 

S.  C.  Whittier 
A.  E.  Emery 

D.  P.  Goodhue 
Thomas  Hiland 
G.  H.  Larabee 
J.  E.  Mason 


Luther  M.  Knight 
Wm.  Child 

C.  P.  Frost 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell 
S.  P.  Carbee 
L.  C.  Bean 
S.  G.  Dearborn 
E.  L.  Carr 
E.  M.  Tucker 
A.  H.  Crosby 
G.  P.  Conn 
J.  H.  Sanborn 

D.  B.  Nelson 
J.  W.  Parsons 
C.  B.  Nichols 


To  the  foregoing  list  given  by  Dr.  How  are  to  be 
added  the  names  of  many  other  members  of  our 
Society  who  served  as  Surgeons  in  the  Civil  War.  This 
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supplementary  list  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Henry  O.  Smith, 
who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  that  great  work, 
New  Hampshire  Surgeons  in  the  Rebellion,  by  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville  P.  Conn. 


Josiah  Abbott 
Otis  Ayer 
Ezra  Bartlett 
John  Bell 
John  Blackmer 
George  F.  Brickett 
George  A.  Bright 
Nathaniel  G.  Brooks 
John  W.  Bucknam 
David  S.  Clark 
Thomas  R.  Clement 
James  H.  Crombie 
Thomas  R.  Crosby 
John  S.  Emerson 
John  Ferguson 
Cyrus  M.  Fisk 
Timothy  S.  Foster 
Charles  P.  Gage 
Aaron  R.  Gleason 
Richard  P.  Goodwin 
George  P.  Greeley 
Jeremiah  F.  Hall 
John  R.  Ham 
John  A.  Hayes 
Timothy  Haynes 
Charles  F.  Hildreth 


Ahira  B.  Hoyt 
Moses  C.  Lathrop 
Ezra  Mitchell 
Albert  A.  Moulton 
Arthur  C.  Newell 
Joseph  W.  Odell 
Nathaniel  C.  Parker 
Edmund  R.  Peaslee 
George  W.  Pierce 
Frederick  E.  Potter 
Reuben  W.  Price 
Samuel  A.  Richardson 
Abraham  H.  Robinson 
John  L.  Robinson 
Betton  W.  Sargent 
Hubert  Sleeper 
Hosea  H.  Smith 
William  P.  Stone 
Charles  E.  Swasey 
William  H.  Thayer 
Andrew  J.  Thompson 
William  A.  Tracy 
Passmore  Treadwell 
John  Wheeler 
■  Phineas  H.  Wheeler 
James  M.  Whitaker 
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The  men  named  below  served  in  the  war  in  vary¬ 
ing  capacities,  then  studied  medicine  and  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Society. 


Charles  C.  Pike 
Thomas  O.  Reynolds 
James  M.  Rix 
Albert  H.  Taft 
Eugene  Wason 


Mahlon  C.  Dix 
Levi  P.  Dodge 


Orlando  B.  Douglas 
Frank  W.  Graves 
Frank  T.  Moffett 


David  B.  Nelson  had  an  unusual  record.  Granted 
his  M.D.  by  Harvard  in  1849,  he  practiced  in  Manchester 
until  1861  when  he  raised  a  troop  of  Cavalry,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Captain  and  promoted  to  Major.  Resigning  from 
the  army,  he  practiced  for  many  years  in  Laconia,  serving 
as  councilor  of  our  Society. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  our  Society  as  written  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Bartlett  How  and  read  at  the  observance  of  our 
centennial  in  1891.  He  carried  the  tale  to  1854,  but  a 
few  other  occurrences  of  those  early  years  are  well  worthy 
of  mention. 

First,  however,  a  few  words  concerning  the  three  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  Society  of  whose  careers  Dr.  How  could 
find  nothing. 


JOHN  JACKSON. 


Dr.  John  Jackson,  probably  born  in  Portsmouth  in 
1745,  was  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Hall  Jackson.  Sept.  2nd  1776 
he  signed  on  as  surgeon  of  the  ship  Raleigh,  one  of  the 
first  vessels  built  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  one  and  one  third 
dollars  per  month,  the  lieutenants  on  the  vessel  each  re¬ 
ceiving  twenty  dollars  per  month.  He  was  still  serving 
on  the  Raleigh  in  1778,  the  vessel  in  the  mean  time  having 
taken  a  number  of  prizes.  In  1782,  he,  with  Hall  Jackson, 
Ammi  R.  Cutter,  and  Joshua  Brackett,  opened  a  smallpox 
hospital  on  Henzell's  Island,  Portsmouth  Harbor,  engaging 
that  the  town  should  receive  no  damage  by  reason  of  its 
proximity.  He  died  in  1808. 
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WILLIAM  PARKER 


Dr.  Parker,  a  scion  of  a  prominent  Portsmouth  family, 
was  a  practitioner  in  Exeter.  He  was  commissioned  as 
surgeon  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  New  Hampshire  Volunteers, 
on  Nov.  7,  1776. 

Early  in  1777  he  was  made  surgeon  of  the  2nd  New 
Hampshire  Regiment  and  was  stationed  for  a  time  at  Fort 
Ticonderoga. 

In  1796,  while  attending  a  patient  with  yellow  fever, 
he  contracted  the  disease  and  failed  to  recover. 


JAMES  BRACKETT 

An  own  cousin  of  Dr.  Joshua  Brackett,  James  Brackett 
was  bom  in  Greenland,  Oct.  6,  1750,  but  early  in  life  re¬ 
moved  to  Lee,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1803.  He 
served  for  a  short  time  as  surgeon  in  the  Rhode  Island 
expedition  of  1778.  A  representative,  from  1785  to  1789, 
in  the  provincial  assembly,  he  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  care  for  needy  soldiers  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  men  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  on  which  served 
three  colonels,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  these  nineteen  founders 
of  our  Society,  at  least  thirteen  saw  service  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  army.  Dr.  Moses  Carr  was  sixty  years  old  in 
1775  and  could  not  have  been  expected  to  serve. 

Dr.  William  Page  served  as  a  civilian  keeper  of  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  at  Charlestown.  Evidence  that  the  other  four 
men  took  any  part  in  the  war  has  not  been  found. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genea¬ 
logical  Register,  published  in  1847,  is  an  article  in  which 
is  made  this  statement:  "It  is  believed  that  no  two  families 
in  our  country  have  furnished  more  physicians  than  the 
Bartlett  and  Gale  families  of  Kingston." 
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The  careers  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  Sr.,  and  Josiah  Bartlett, 
Jr.,  who  was  president  of  our  Society  for  seven  years,  have 
been  touched  upon.  The  nephew  of  Dr.  Josiah  Jr.,  Dr. 
Josiah  3rd,  was  elected  president  in  1846  and  1847  and 
perhaps  would  have  continued  to  hold  the  position  for  a 
longer  time  but  for  the  passage  of  the  by-law  limiting  the 
term  of  office  to  one  year. 

His  death  has  been  mentioned.  The  train  on  which 
he  was  returning  from  New  York,  in  May,  1853,  ran  into 
an  open  draw  in  a  bridge  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  Fifty  four 
people,  including  seven  physicians,  of  whom  Dr.  Bartlett 
was  one,  were  killed.  Dr.  Nathan  Sanborn  of  Henniker, 
a  passenger  on  this  train,  escaped.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  that  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  write 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Bartlett  and  a  resolution  congratu¬ 
lating  Dr.  Sanborn  on  his  providential  escape  was 
adopted. 

Seven  members  of  the  Bartlett  family  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Society  prior  to  1854.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy 
that  the  three  sons  of  Josiah  Sr.  were  all  chosen  to  the 
position  of  presidential  elector,  Dr.  Ezra  so  serving  in 
1820  and  also  in  1828. 

Perhaps  also  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  about  this 
time  a  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  residing  in  Massachusetts,  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  medical  society  of  that  State, 
serving  in  1809  on  a  committee  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
Dr.  Thacher's  Dispensatory.  This  Dr.  Bartlett,  however, 
came  from  one  of  the  Canadian  provinces  and  was  proba¬ 
bly  unrelated  to  the  New  England  Bartletts. 

Dr.  Amos  Gale  Sr.  was  a  student  with  Dr.  Josiah 
Bartlett  Sr.,  and  also  settled  in  Kingston.  He  became 
famed  for  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  small-pox.  His 
son,  Dr.  Amos  Gale  Jr.,  married  Sally,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  senior  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  to  them  were  born  five 
sons,  all  of  whom  became  physicians. 

It  is  said  that  over  twenty  young  men  studied  medi¬ 
cine  with  Dr.  Amos  Gale  Jr. 
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Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  Sr.  had  at  least  nine  grand  children 
who  became  physicians,  and  one  of  his  descendants,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Eastman,  was  President  of  our  Society  in  1860. 

At  least  two  other  men  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 
blood  of  both  the  Bartletts  and  the  Gales  have  served  as 
president  of  our  Society,  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Henry  O.  Smith. 

The  vote  passed  in  June,  1838,  recommending  an 
annual  national  medical  convention,  bore  fruit  ultimately 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  generally  referred  to  as  the  father 
of  the  Association,  in  his  history  of  the  organization  credits 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  having 
made  the  first  movement,  by  a  vote  passed  in  February, 
1839,  which  contemplated  a  convention  of  delegates  "from 
the  regularly  organized  medical  societies  throughout  the 
whole  country.'' 

Dr.  Davis  overlooked,  or  perhaps  never  was  cognizant 
of,  the  fact  that  the  action  of  our  Society  was  taken  eight 
months  prior  to  that  of  the  New  York  Society. 

A  national  convention  was  held  in  New  York  in  May, 
1846,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Gage  and  Dr.  Richard  P.  G.  Tenney 
attending  as  representatives  of  the  Center  District  of  our 
State  Society,  Dr.  Gage  serving  on  one  of  the  convention 
committees.  On  May  6th,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions,  duly  adopted,  declaring  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  National  Medical  Association,  the  first 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1847. 

At  our  annual  meeting  in  June,  1846,  it  was  voted 
that  the  Council  appoint  delegates  to  attend  this  con¬ 
vention,  and  in  conformity  with  this  vote  sixteen  delegates 
were  so  appointed.  On  May  7th,  1847,  Drs.  Josiah  Crosby, 
Amos  Twitchell,  Francis  P.  Fitch,  Abraham  O.  Dickey,  and 
Josiah  Bartlet  being  present  as  our  delegates,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  providing  that  the  convention  "do  now  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  the  American  Medical  Association." 
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For  the  next  thirty  five  years,  physicians  could  obtain 
membership  in  the  Association  by  one  of  two  ways:  1, 
by  attending  an  annual  meeting  as  a  delegate  from  an 
"affiliated"  society;  2,  through  "membership  by  invitation," 
a  class  few  in  number.  In  1882  a  by-law  was  passed 
providing  that  any  member  of  an  affiliated  society  could 
become  a  member  of  the  association  by  applying  for 
membership  and  paying  the  annual  dues.  The  member¬ 
ship  was  so  composed  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
association  in  1900. 

Through  these  years,  the  Association  had  carried  on 
with  few  changes  (two  of  its  annual  sessions  having  been 
omitted  during  the  civil  war),  but  beginning  about  1886 
there  was  persistent  agitation  for  a  radical  change  in  its 
organization.  In  1900  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  all  needed  changes.  Its  report  was  made  to  the 
general  session  in  1901  and  was  adopted.  In  brief,  the 
new  set-up  was:  1,  the  unit  of  the  organization  to  be  the 
local  society,  preferably  the  county;  membership  in  the 
county  society  to  carry  with  it  membership  in  the  state 
association,  and  also,  automatically,  in  the  national  body. 
No  dues  were  assessed  on  this  new  class  of  members,  but 
those  members  who  continued  to  pay  annual  dues  and 
receive  the  Journal  of  the  association  were  now  styled 
Fellows.  2,  The  formation  of  a  House  of  Delegates,  with 
its  own  chairman,  which  should  deal  with  all  matters  of 
business. 

These  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  rendered  necessary  corresponding 
changes  in  our  own  organization. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  Society  in  1902  these  changes 
were  explained  in  detail  by  Dr.  George  Cook,  and  Dr.  Ira 
J.  Prouty  of  Keene  was  elected  our  first  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  A.  M.  A. 

A  committee  on  reorganization  was  appointed  which 
finally,  in  1905,  presented  its  report,  together  with  a 
thoroughly  revised  Constitution  and  By-laws,  "to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  American  Medical  Association." 
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The  report  was  adopted,  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
then  accepted  being  substantially  those  under  which  we 
are  working  in  1941,  the  members  of  the  committee  pro¬ 
posing  the  changes  being  Drs.  Ira  J.  Prouty,  George  Cook, 
and  Charles  R.  Walker.  At  the  first  meeting  in  1905,  Dr. 
Granville  P.  Conn  recommended  "that  as  the  Society  is 
in  the  transition  stage  between  the  regulations  which  we 
have  been  working  under  for  many  years  and  that  of  a 
reorganization  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  that  until  we  have  a  House 
of  Delegates  to  take  the  place  of  the  Council  and  the 
formation  of  an  executive  body  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the  present  Executive 
Committee  continue  to  do  their  duties  until  released  by  the 
House  of  Delegates."  And  on  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting  "the  Council  became  the  House  of  Delegates." 

For  several  years  the  President  of  the  Society  presided 
over  the  meetings  of  the  House,  but,  as  his  duties  became 
more  onerous,  a  measure  of  relief  was  granted  him.  In 
1921  the  constitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  a  speaker  and  vice-speaker  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  in  1922  Dr.  Emery  M.  Fitch  was  elected 
as  the  first  speaker. 

Our  Society  early  toyed  with  a  project  to  establish  a 
medical  journal  in  the  state.  Thus,  in  1825  it  was  voted 
that  "Dr.  R.  D.  Mussey  be  authorized  to  make  a  contract 
with  a  suitable  person  for  the  establishment  of  a  Journal 
of  Medicine  in  which  papers  which  may  be  collected  from 
members  of  this  Society  shall  be  published  and  recent 
medical  improvements  and  discoveries  shall  be  noticed 
in  a  condensed  form  without  any  risque  or  expense  to  the 
Society."  That  last  provision  seemingly  frightened  any 
possible  "suitable  person,"  as  no  evidence  that  such  a 
contract  was  made  can  be  found. 

At  the  session  held  in  1850,  mention  was  made  of  a 
projected  medical  journal,  the  first  issue  of  which,  pub¬ 
lished  under  private  auspices  and  edited  by  Dr.  Edward 
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H.  Parker,  was  dated  August,  1850.  This  periodical,  en¬ 
titled  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine,  was  issued 
monthly  until  the  close  of  1858,  at  an  annual  subscription 
rate  of  one  dollar. 

In  1852  it  was  voted  "That  the  New  Hampshire  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  regarding  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  means  of  diffusing 
scientific  and  practical  medical  knowledge,  Resolve,  that 
its  editor  and  publisher  deserve  encouragement  from  the 
entire  medical  profession  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
thanks  of  this  Society,  for  their  individual  enterprise  and 
independence  in  establishing  and  conducting  the  same." 

In  1882  the  Society  voted  to  accept  the  "Granite 
Monthly,"  as  an  organ,  and  that  Drs.  Conn,  Stackpole  and 
Adams  serve  as  a  committee  to  edit  any  papers  submitted 
for  publication.  The  duties  of  this  committee  apparently 
were  not  particularly  onerous,  as  a  search  through  the 
tables  of  contents  of  the  magazine  for  the  next  five  years 
fails  to  reveal  a  single  article  on  a  medical  topic. 

In  1916,  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwaite  of  Boston,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  House,  "spoke  at  length  on  the  matter  of  making 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  the  official  organ 
of  this  Society."  A  committee  to  which  this  matter  was 
referred  reported  favorably  on  the  proposition,  which  was 
that,  for  one  dollar  per  member  per  year,  the  Journal 
would  publish  the  Transactions  of  our  Society  and  "such 
other  editorials  and  original  matter  as  might  be  furnished 
by  the  Advisory  Editorial  Board,"  this  Board  to  consist  of 
four  members  of  our  Society,  elected  by  it.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  whole  matter  be  first  refer¬ 
red  to  the  society  in  general  session,  where,  after  a  full 
discussion,  the  proposition  failed  of  acceptance. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  June  25,  1924, 
Dr.  Fred  B.  Lund,  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  submitted  a  proposition  concerning  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  to  the  effect  that  a  man  from 
this  Society  might  be  given  a  place  on  the  editorial  board 
and  that  the  Journal  would  publish  the  papers  read  at  our 
annual  session. 
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Drs.  D.  E.  Sullivan,  S.  S.  Dearborn,  and  O.  H.  Hubbard 
were  appointed  a  committee  "to  inform  themselves  re¬ 
garding  the  details  of  an  affiliation  with  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  and  to  bring  a  report  to  the  1925 
meeting." 

This  committee  in  1925  submitted  for  consideration  a 
letter  from  the  managing  editor  of  the  Journal  containing 
an  agreement  that  the  Journal  would  "act  as  the  Official 
Organ  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society"  on  cer¬ 
tain  terms.  The  Society,  however,  voted  that  it  seemed 
"inexpedient  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Journal  at  this 
time." 

In  1927  a  lengthy  definite  proposal  was  received  from 
the  Journal  in  which  it  agreed  to  publish,  in  one  issue  a 
month,  "such  material  as  may  be  furnished  by  the 
Society,  not  to  exceed  sixteen  pages  in  any  one  month," 
this  issue  to  be  sent  to  each  of  our  members  at  an  annual 
cost  of  one  dollar  per  member.  This  offer  was  accepted, 
and  for  a  time  the  names  of  the  members  of  our  committee 
on  publication  appeared  on  the  editorial  page.  July  1, 
1937,  extensive  changes  were  made  in  the  format  of  the 
Journal,  and  the  names  of  our  committee  no  longer  ap¬ 
peared,  but  the  Journal  is  still  our  official  organ. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  our  Society  has  always 
actively  promoted  and  often  initiated  movements  looking 
to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1836  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  the 
insane.  In  1824  it  was  voted  that  "the  Society  having  in 
vain  repeatedly  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
and  Surgery  in  this  state — ,  therefore  Resolved  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  again  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature 
and  respectfully  petition  for  some  salutary  law." 

In  1847  we  find  this  vote  was  passed  "That  President 
and  Secretary  be  directed  to  sign  and  present  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  a  memorial,  asking  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
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adapted  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  sale  of  suprious 
(sic)  and  sophisticated  drugs  and  chemicals  in  the  United 
States."  Perhaps  this  was  the  earliest  attempt  to  obtain 
a  pure  food  and  drug  law!  It  was  very  successful,  as  in 
1848  the  Congress  passed  a  bill,  the  Import  Drug  Act, 
sponsored  by  Dr.  Edwards,  Congressman  from  Ohio  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  first 
bill  of  its  type  to  become  a  law.  In  1848  it  was  resolved 
"That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  memorialize  the  State  Government  for  the  adoption  of 
suitable  measures  for  procuring  a  Registration  of  the  Births, 
Marriages  and  Deaths  occurring  in  this  State,"  and  each 
member  was  requested  to  urge  on  his  representatives  and 
senator  the  importance  of  such  a  law.  In  1857  another 
committee  was  appointed  to  press  this  same  measure  on 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  in  1859  it  reported  that 
it  had  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  based  on  a  statute  in 
operation  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  1854  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
Manchester  Pathological  Association  concerning  the  use 
of  water  drawn  through  lead  pipes  and  containing  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  committee  of  the  Association  recommending  that 
the  legislature  be  asked  to  make  it  a  penal  offence  to  put 
lead  pipes  into  wells  or  aqueducts  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  be  used  in  families.  This  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  was  continued  the  next  year  and 
"requested  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting."  But  no 
report  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  appointed  time 
'  and  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  any  action  having 
been  taken. 

In  1860  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  "to  peti¬ 
tion  the  legislature  during  the  present  session  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  law  making  vaccination  a  condition  of  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  pupil  to  any  public  school  in  the  state." 

In  1869,  a  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Alpheus  Ben- 
ning  Crosby,  was  appointed,  to  appear  before  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  and  favor  a  bill  legalizing  dissections  of 
the  human  body. 


It  was  in  that  year  that  Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn,  a 
truly  "grand  old  man"  was  first  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  when  he  served  as  Vice  President 
and  President,  until  his  resignation  in  1906.  For  thirty  five 
years  his  work  as  Secretary  was  efficient  and  out-standing. 
He  died  March  24,  1916,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  fifty  years. 

In  1874  a  resolution  was  adopted  "That  the  New 

Hampshire  Medical  Society . requests  that  its  President 

appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  petition  our  legislature . 

to  establish  a  State  Sanitary  Bureau  of  Health." 

Four  years  later  Dr.  Conn  reported  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  prevail  on  the  legislature  to  pass  the  bill 
establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health,  but  would  make 
another  attempt  at  the  next  session. 

In  1875  Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby  read  a  copy  of  an  act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine,  to  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  for  enactment,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  urge  its  passage.  Ten  years  later  the  legislature  was 
asked  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
In  1891,  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson  reported  that  a  strong  effort 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  was  defeated, 
but  in  1896  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
make  another  attempt,  which  was  successful;  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1897  the  bill  which  was 
approved  March  16  of  that  year  is  given  in  full. 

This  law  provided  for  three  separate  state  boards  of 
medical  examiners,  of  five  members  each,  one  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  one  the  New 
Hampshire  Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  and  one  the 
New  Hampshire  Ecletic  Society.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
candidate  for  a  license  must  have  attended  four  full 
courses  of  lectures  in  a  standard  medical  college. 

In  1902,  Dr.  Ezra  J.  Mitchell  introduced  a  resolution, 
recommending  that  the  legislature  convening  the  next 
year  should  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
state  sanitarium  for  consumptives. 
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Six  years  later  a  committee  was  appointed  to  urge  on 
the  Governor  and  Council  the  imperative  need  of  avoid¬ 
ing  further  delay  in  providing  such  an  institution. 

At  the  session  in  1913  it  was  voted  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  concerning  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  state  and  to  assist  in  preparing  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  legislative  appropriations  for  the  care  of  tuber¬ 
cular  cases.  The  following  year  this  committee  made  a 
very  full  and  comprehensive  report,  especially  recom¬ 
mending  that  increased  facilities  be  provided  for  the  care 
of  advanced  consumptives. 

In  1915,  through  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  a 
Committee  on  Tuberculosis  was  added  to  the  list  of  stand¬ 
ing  committees.  During  the  next  twenty  five  years  the 
work  of  this  committee  was  outstanding,  favoring  every 
well  considered  effort  to  conquer  the  disease. 

In  1912  Dr.  H.  H.  Amsden  presented  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to  pass  a  law 
that  the  State  should  furnish  diptheria  antitoxin  free  to 
physicians  who  desire  it  for  therapeutic  or  prophylactic 
purposes.  Such  a  bill  was  passed  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  Two  years  later  a  similar  bill  became  a 
law,  taking  effect  Sept  1,  1915.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  by  the  Society  to  Dr.  Amsden  for  his  work  in  behalf 
of  the  bill. 

\ 

In  1917,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fred  E.  Clow,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  formulate  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  control  of  cancer. 

The  work  of  the  appointees  and  their  successors  has 
been  arduous  and  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  state. 

A  study  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  committee  and 
of  the  many  leaflets  which  they  have  issued  from  time  to 
time  really  constitutes  a  post  graduate  course  in  the 
symptoms,  signs,  and  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of 
cancer. 
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In  the  last  few  years  work  of  the  greatest  value  has 
been  done  by  the  Committees  on  Maternity  and  Infancy 
and  on  Child  Health.  In  1935,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
first  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  maternity  and 
child  health  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  a 
series  of  five  lectures,  by  as  many  leading  Boston  obste¬ 
tricians,  was  given  in  each  of  six  different  centers  in  the 
state,  with  an  attendance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  physi¬ 
cians. 

The  gifts  to  the  Society  made  by  Dr.  Joshua  Brackett, 
Mrs.  Brackett  and  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett  Jr.  have  already  been 
spoken  of.  The  two  hundred  dollars  given  by  Dr.  Bartlett 
was  to  remain  at  interest  for  ten  years,  the  amount  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  be  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  medical  science.  The  initial  de¬ 
posit,  $201.50  was  made  in  the  Portsmouth  Savings  Bank, 
July  10,  1846.  The  bank  book  was  lost,  and  several  times 
committees  were  appointed  to  secure  a  new  one. 

In  the  Transactions  of  1888  a  report  is  given  from  the 
Teller  of  the  bank;  "1846,  July  10,  Josiah  Bartlett  deposited 
in  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society 
$201.50.  June  28,  1865  this  amounted  to  $592.98,  when 
was  withdrawn  by  Thomas  Wheat,  $125.00,  leaving 
$467.98.  Dividends  to  July  1,  '88,  $1325.61,  a  total  of 
$1793.59.  Memo  from  letter  of  Thomas  Wheat,  Treas., 
'not  to  be  withdrawn  except  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
Society.'  The  deposit  book  has  not  been  presented  at  the 
bank  since  1869,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  since  the  above 
memo  was  made."  Signed,  A.  C.  Hoyt,  Teller. 

Dr.  Wheat  of  Manchester  served  as  treasurer  for 
several  years.  The  accounts  of  the  treasurer  at  that  time 
were  not  printed  in  the  Transactions  and  no  vote  of  the 
society  authorizing  this  withdrawal  appears,  so  the 
use  made  of  the  sum  is  unknown.  However,  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  in  1891  as  to  the 
possibility  of  using  some  of  the  fund  in  helping 
defray  the  expense  of  publishing  a  history  of  the 
Society,  it  was  stated  that  at  one  time  a  sum  was  with- 
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drawn  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  Society.  If  this  statement  was 
correct,  it  may  explain  the  withdrawal  made  by  Dr. 
Wheat.  In  1861  the  Society  had  authorized  the  treasurer 
to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  its  debts  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  bank  in  1865  may  have  been  made  to 
meet  that  indebtedness. 

In  1904  the  Society  voted  to  donate  one  thousand 
dollars  from  its  funds  toward  the  cost  of  erecting  a  new 
building  for  Dartmouth  Medical  College  (sic).  This  sum 
was  taken  from  the  Bartlett  fund,  though  no  vote  author¬ 
izing  such  withdrawal  is  on  record. 

In  1940,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Trustees,  the 
House  of  Delegates  voted  to  give  two  thousand  dollars 
from  the  accumulated  income  of  this  fund  to  the  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dartmouth  Medi¬ 
cal  School  in  helping  provide  much  needed  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  departments  of  Physiology  and  Pathology. 
In  acknowledging  the  gift,  the  Dean  of  the  school  said  it 
is  planned  to  name  the  new  structure  the  fosiah  Bartlett, 
Jr.  Memorial. 

At  the  meeting  in  1890  the  Secretary  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter:  "Dr  T.  J.  W.  Pray  of  Dover  died  Dec.  9,  1888. 
His  will  contains  the  following  bequest:  'After  her  (his 
wife's)  decease  I  give  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society;  the  income  thereof  shall  be 
given  for  the  best  original  essay  upon  some  medical 
topic;  and  as  soon  as  may  be  I  desire  that  said  sum  shall 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  responsible  and  prudent  board 
of  trustees  chosen  by  the  said  Society  at  their  annual 
meeting  and  that  the  successful  essay  shall  be  printed  in 
the  transactions  of  the  society.'  "  The  widow  waived  her 
right,  making  the  sum  immediately  payable.  A  resolution 
of  thanks  was  adopted  and  a  board  of  Trustees  elected, 
Drs.  Levi  G.  Hill,  J.  W.  Parsons  and  Wm.  T.  Smith,  to  whom 
were  assigned  duties  substantially  the  same  as  they  now 
are.  These  Trustees  gave  a  receipt  to  the  executors  agree¬ 
ing  "that  the  conditions  shall  be  observed  and  the  wishes 
of  the  testator  carried  out." 
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One  or  more  Trustees  were  thereafter  elected  annual¬ 
ly,  but  even  in  the  new  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted 
in  1905,  following  the  reorganization  of  the  Society,  no 
such  officers  are  mentioned.  In  1906,  however,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  by-laws  was  adopted  providing  for  a  board 
of  three  Trustees,  one  to  be  elected  annually  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

At  this  1906  session,  the  committee  on  arrangements 
announced  that  the  badge  provided  for  the  members  that 
year  "is  so  designed  that  the  green  and  white  are  the 
colors  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the  center  is  the  color 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  This  is  the  gift  of 
our  President,  Dr.  Stillings."  The  members  of  the  House 
evidently  approved  of  the  design  of  this  badge  as  they 
"Voted,  That  the  button  which  was  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Stillings  be  made  the  permanent  badge 
of  the  Society." 

In  1905,  the  Trustees,  Drs.  Parsons  and  Smith  still 
being  members  of  the  board,  stated  that  the  Pray  prize 
had  been  offered  twelve  times.  "Four  times  no  essay 
was  presented.  Four  times  essays  that  were  presented 
were  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  prize.  Four  times  it  has 
been  awarded." 

In  1921  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  H.  B.  Burnham  had, 
by  his  will,  given  the  Society  his  medical  library  and  also 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  "in  trust,  the  income 
therefrom  only  to  be  expended  as  a  prize  for  the  best  dis¬ 
sertation  on  some  medical  or  surgical  topic  to  be  competed 
for  only  by  members  of  said  society,  the  topic  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  said  Society."  The  state  exacted  five  per  cent  of  this 
amount  as  an  inheritance  tax,  leaving  eleven  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  to  form  a  permanent  fund. 

But,  before  these  bequests  were  made,  the  idea  of 
offering  a  prize  for  an  essay  occurred  to  some  one,  as 
we  find  that  such  a  prize,  of  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars,  was 
offered  by  the  Society  in  1880.  It  does  not  appear  that  a 
prize  was  awarded  or  that  an  essay  was  submitted  for 
consideration. 
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A  gift  of  a  different  type  was  a  block  and  gavel,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  John  Wheeler  in  1887.  On  this  occasion, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted:  "Whereas  John  Wheeler,  M.  D.,  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  an  honored  ex-president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  has  presented  to  the  Society  a  gavel  and 
block  made  from  a  black-walnut  tree  planted  at  the  old 
homestead  by  the  hand  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  Signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  first  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  and  first  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  therefore  resolved — that  the  Secretary  be  di¬ 
rected  to  cause  a  silver  plate  to  be  placed  on  the  block 
with  the  following  inscription  thereon:  'Presented  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  June  1887,  by  John 
Wheeler,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H.'  Resolved,  that  the 
secretary  be  directed  to  enter  upon  the  records  of  the 
Society  all  facts  of  historical  interest  connected  with  the 
gift."  This  tree  was  one  of  two  brought  as  saplings  from 
Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Bartlett  on  one  of  his  trips  on  horse¬ 
back  from  that  city  to  his  Kingston  home.  A  like  inscribed 
plate  was  placed  on  the  gavel. 

The  first  woman  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Society 
did  not  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Under  date  of  June 
2nd,  1868  is  this  record:  "A  letter  was  read  from  Miss 
M.  O.  A.  Hunt,  desiring  admission  to  the  Society  as  a 
regular  graduate  in  medicine.  Referred  to  the  Council 
and  afterward  by  vote  laid  upon  the  table."  The  next 
year  "Miss  Dr.  Hunt  of  Manchester"  again  applied  for 
admission  and  again  her  application  was  tabled.  The 
Director  of  the  Manchester  Historic  Association  writes  "Dr. 
Hunt  was  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Medical  College 
of  Boston  in  1863  and  practiced  medicine  in  Manchester 
with  remarkable  success.  She  died  March  25,  1908,  at 
the  age  of  88  years." 

To  Dr.  Mary  Danforth  came  the  honor  of  becoming 
our  first  woman  member,  in  1878.  Fifty  years  later,  she 
and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Fairbanks  were  the  first  recipients  of 
the  gold  medal  which  the  Society,  in  1928,  voted  to  pre- 
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sent  to  those  members  who  should  have  continued  as  such 
for  fifty  years.  In  1929,  Dr.  Danforth,  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  by  the  Speaker,  made  some  very  fit¬ 
ting  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  she  said  that  at  the 
banquet  at  the  end  of  the  first  meeting  she  attended,  fifty 
one  years  before,  "a  cigar  was  offered  me  and  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  but  I  placed  it  in  a  napkin  and  I  have 
that  cigar  today." 

The  questions  of  defense  in  cases  of  unwarranted 
suits  and  of  liability  insurance  often  received  consideration 
by  the  Society. 

In  1907  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  medical  defense,  Dr.  Ira  J.  Prouty  being 
named  as  chairman.  In  1908  the  committee  reported 
progress  and  was  continued.  In  1909  a  report  that  the 
Society  should  not  undertake  the  defense  of  a  member 
was  adopted.  In  1915  another  committee,  with  Dr.  R.  J. 
Graves  as  chairman,  was  named  and  the  following  year 
rendered  a  report  the  text  of  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  Transactions  but  the  House  voted  "that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  that  the  county  Societies  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  system  of  medical  defense  as  outlined  by 
our  special  committee.  Voted  that  this  committee  be 
given  full  power  to  present  this  plan  in  full  to  the  county 
societies  and  that  this  plan  be  printed  and  sent  to  every 

member  of  the  state  society . that  the  plan  be  operative 

on  its  adoption  by  a  majority  of  the  county  societies." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  vote  was  carried  into  effect, 
as  in  1917  this  same  committee,  in  a  majority  report, 
which  was  adopted,  said  "it  has  seemed  wise  to  post¬ 
pone  for  the  present  the  institution  of  any  plan,  owing 
to  the  war  and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  have  taken  on  policies  in  a  group 
form  of  insurance . we  recommend  that  the  matter  of  in¬ 

surance  by  the  society  be  laid  on  the  table  and  then  the 
committee  be  discharged." 
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In  1927  the  subject  was  discussed  at  length  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  blew  England 
Medical  Council,  was  asked  to  study  this  question.  This 
committee  in  1928  recommended  the  acceptance  of  an 
offer  made  by  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany  and  offered  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  providing 
for  the  election  of  a  standing  Committee  for  Medical  De¬ 
fense.  This  amendment,  constituting  a  new  chapter  with 
twelve  sections,  detailing  the  method  of  choice  and  the 
duties  of  the  committee,  was  adopted.  The  title  of  the 
committee  was  subsequently  changed  to  read  "Advisory 
Committee  on  Jurisprudence." 

The  New  England  Medical  Council,  just  referred  to, 
was  born  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  House,  fan.  5th, 
1927,  Dr.  David  W.  Parker  acting  as  accoucheur.  This 
Council  was  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  Societies  of 
each  of  the  New  England  states.  The  President  of  our 
Society  appointed  as  our  representatives,  Drs.  Emery  M. 
Fitch,  George  C.  Wilkins,  and  Thomas  W.  Luce,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Secretary  being  ex-officio  delegates.  At  the 
regular  session,  in  June,  an  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  new  article  XII,  was  offered,  confirming  the  creation 
of  this  new  Council,  the  amendment  being  adopted  the 
following  year. 

In  1924  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
Marion  Bugbee  and  Dr.  Thorpe  consider  the  question  of 
organization  of  a  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Society  and 
consult  with  the  National  officers  with  the  object  in  view 
of  forming  a  state  branch  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the  American 
Medical  Association.  The  following  year,  Dr.  Inez  Nason, 
with  the  aid  of  three  other  women,  was  instructed  to  see 
what  the  general  opinion  was  as  to  such  an  organization, 
with  the  idea  of  going  ahead  if  they  saw  fit.  A  meeting  of 
about  forty  interested  women  was  held  April  13th,  1926, 
the  Auxiliary  was  organized  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  Dr.  Nason  reported  "The  Women's  Auxi¬ 
liary  to  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society  thus  came  into  being. 
It  is  now  functioning."  In  1927  it  was  voted  that  one 
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hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Auxiliary  and  in  1930  a  vote  was  passed  that  "at  future 
meetings  of  the  Society  all  bills  incurred  for  entertainment 
by  the  committee  in  charge,  not  exceeding  $1000.,  of  which 
$100,  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary,  shall  be  assumed  by  the  State  Society." 

In  that  year  of  1927  a  very  unusual  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted.  A  lengthy  and  exhaustive  report 
was  made  by  a  Committee  on  Medical  Education  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Physicians,  Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins,  Chairman, 
appointed  the  previous  year. 

In  this  report  the  advisability  of  the  reestablishment 
of  a  four-year  course  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School 
was  thoroughly  discussed  and  a  recommendation  made 
that  "the  Society  as  a  body  stand  ready  to  support  any 
constructive  policy  decided  upon  by  the  College  Trustees 
toward  the  reestablishment  of  a  four-year  medical  course 
whenever  in  their  judgment  such  action  seems  wise." 
Reference  was  made  to  the  thorough  analysis  of  the 
"Problems  of  Medical  Education  in  New  Hampshire"  as 
presented  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Frederic  P.  Lord  in  1922 
and  in  a  second  paper  presented  by  him  the  next  year. 
In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject  matter 
of  this  second  paper,  Dr.  H.  O.  Smith  made  a  motion  "that 
this  medical  Society  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  full  four  year  medical  school  in  this  state,"  the 
motion  being  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Committee  on  Officers'  Reports  recommended 
that  the  report  of  Dr.  Wilkins'  committee  be  published  in 
several  of  the  prominent  newspapers  in  the  state.  This 
report  was  read  and  discussed  at  the  June,  1927,  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Medical  Council  which  said  "It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  be 
placed  on  a  four  year  basis." 

In  1927,  also,  the  project  of  holding  a  clinical  session 
of  the  Society  in  Hanover  was  discussed.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  Sept.  5th  and  6th,  1928,  under  the  direction  of 
Drs.  Fitch,  Carleton,  and  Gile,  with  a  paid  attendance 
of  fifty  physicians. 
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The  subjects  of  medical  care  for  the  indigent  and  of 
the  costs  of  medical  care  have  been  frequently  discussed 
at  Society  meetings  and  been  investigated  by  various 
committees. 

In  1933  Dr.  John  P.  Bowler  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
stated  that  in  no  county  was  there  found  a  definite  fee 
schedule  for  pauper  cases  or  any  machinery  by  which 
such  cases  were  handled.  He  presented  a  schedule  and 
an  agreement  recently  arrived  at  by  the  Grafton  County 
Society  and  the  County  Commissioners. 

This  action  by  the  Grafton  County  Society  formed  a 
text  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education 
and  Hospitals,  which  suggested  that  the  other  county 
Societies  consider  taking  similar  action.  A  supplementary 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Relations  recommended 
that  a  further  study  of  conditions  in  this  state  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  medical  service  be  made  and,  if  possible,  defi¬ 
nite  recommendations  as  to  the  position  the  State  Society 
should  assume  be  definitely  outlined. 

In  1934  Drs.  Graves,  Bowler,  and  Coburn  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  on  Medical  Relief,  as  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  State.  This  com¬ 
mittee  made,  the  next  year,  a  full  and  detailed  report, 
giving  a  series  of  rules  governing  relief  cases,  which  were 
adopted  by  them  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  county  commissioners.  To  these  three  men 
the  Society  and  the  state  owe  much. 

In  1937,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  then  President,  Dr. 
F.  E.  Kittredge,  the  scientific  part  of  the  program  at  the 
annual  meeting  was  largely  devoted  to  round,  table  con¬ 
ferences  conducted  by  our  own  members.  The  success  of 
this  innovation  was  such  that  these  conferences  have 
been  continued  at  the  subsequent  meetings. 

The  unusual  record  of  service  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Society  during  the  Revolution  has  been  mentioned,  as 
has  been  the  like  service  of  many  members  in  the  Civil 
War.  During  the  World  War  the  record  of  our  members 
was  a  glorious  one.  In  1916  a  lengthy  set  of  resolutions 
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was  adopted  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  officers 
in  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  army  and  for  calling 
into  service  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  under  specified 
circumstances,  physician  from  civil  life  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  special  training  in  summer  camps.  The  session  of 
1917  opened  on  May  15th.  The  Secretary  announced  that 
the  Presidents  of  the  various  national  medical  organiza¬ 
tions  had  named  committees  to  ascertain  the  civilian 
medical  resources  of  the  country.  The  members  for  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  M.  Gile, 
Sr.,  promptly  named  auxiliary  committees  in  each  county. 

It  was  announced  that  $573.  had  been  subscribed  by 
members  of  the  Society  toward  the  purchase  of  an  ambu¬ 
lance  to  be  given  the  1st  Infantry,  N.  H.  National  Guard 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  trustees  be  authorized  to  make 
up  any  deficiency  that  might  exist.  The  final  cost  was 
$626.85.  This  ambulance  was  in  use  for  five  years,  after 
which  the  body  was  removed  and  the  chassis  was  used 
for  other  purposes. 

In  conformity  with  a  suggestion  irom  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  President  of  our  Society  appoint¬ 
ed  three  men  as  a  committee  to  coordinate  the  profession 
for  war  work:  Drs,  J.  M.  Gile,  Herbert  L.  Smith,  and  D.  E. 
Sullivan. 

In  1918,  Dr.  F.  *S.  Towle,  our  President,  appointed  a 
committee  to  secure  the  records  of  all  the  members  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  war,  with  the  view  of  putting  such  data  in  a 
permanent  form.  These  were  printed  in  the  1921  Tran¬ 
sactions,  giving  the  names  and  service  of  147  members, 
of  whom  at  least  64  went  over  seas. 

Dr.  Gile  in  1919  presented  a  report  from  his  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Medicine  of  the  State  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  detailing 
the  methods  employed  in  securing  New  Hampshire's 
quota  of  medical  men  for  the  government  service,  which 
"was  practically  constantly  maintained." 
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In  addition  to  the  members  in  active  service,  nearly 
all  who  had  not  applied  for  commissions  were  enrolled 
in  a  Volunteer  Reserve  Corps.  Many  served  on  local 
Committees  on  Public  Safety,  in  drives  to  secure  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  various  bond  issues  and  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations  rendering 
assistance  in  many  ways. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  service  were  many 
medical  and  pre-medical  students  who  have  since  joined 
the  ranks  of  our  Society. 

Twenty  years  elapsed  when,  early  in  1940,  owing 
to  the  possibility  of  our  country  becoming  involved  in 
the  Second  World  War,  it  became  essential  to  undertake 
a  campaign  for  medical  preparedness. 

A  tentative  plan  for  the  procurement  of  professional 
personnel  for  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  was  prepared 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  submitted  in  June  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting.  The  general  principles  of  this  plan,  enu¬ 
merating  ten  points  covering  the  duties  of  the  A.M.A.  and 
the  various  state  and  county  Medical  Societies  were  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  House. 

A  committee  of  the  A.M.A.  on  Medical  Preparedness 
was  created  which  asked  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
each  State  Medical  Society  to  recommend  a  chairman  of 
a  similar  committee  to  serve  in  their  state.  In  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Deering  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  was  so  recommended  and 
was  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  A.M.A. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  the  work  of  or¬ 
ganization  was  and  still  is  being  carried  out  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  State  and  County  Societies,  yet  the  entire 
membership  of  the  profession  in  the  State  is  included  in 
the  list  of  those  whom  the  committees  must  consider. 

Dr.  Smith  appointed  Drs.  Ezra  A.  Jones  and  C.  R. 
Metcalf  to  complete  our  State  Committee.  The  President 
and  Secretary  of  each  County  Society  was  asked  to 
appoint  a  similar  committee  for  their  County. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  Generals  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service,  the  A.M.A.  sent  to 
each  licensed  physician  in  the  country  a  questionnaire  so 
designed  that  when  fully  answered  they  would  be  of 
the  utmost  service  in  evaluating  the  qualifications  and 
availability  of  each  man  in  meeting  any  emergency. 

An  early  duty  of  our  State  Chairman  was  to  urge, 
by  word  of  mouth,  telephone,  and  letter,  that  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  be  promptly  filled  out  and  returned.  Prior  to 
January  1,  1941,  he  had  spoken  on  medical  preparedness 
at  meetings  of  a  majority  of  the  County  Societies.  Of  the 
656  physicians  listed  in  the  1940  directory  of  the  A.M.A. 
as  residing  in  New  Hampshire,  over  90%  had  returned 
their  questionnaires  by  January  1,  1941. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Registration  Act  of  September 
1940,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  our  State  Society 
recommended  to  the  Governor  the  name  of  an  examining 
physician  to  each  of  the  twenty  draft  boards.  These  men 
were  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  appointed  by  the 
President,  while  the  Governor  appointed  the  members 
of  the  ten  medical  adivisory  boards  each  consisting  of 
from  seven  to  ten  physicians. 

The  early  work  of  our  examining  doctors  must  have 
made  a  record:  Out  of  New  Hampshire's  first  quota  of 
forty  one  draftees  only  one  failed  to  pass  the  examination 
of  the  Army  Medical  Induction  Board,  while,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  the  other  states  reported  that  20%  of 
the  draftees  passed  by  the  examining  physicians  were 
ultimately  rejected  by  the  Army  Board  on  the  ground  of 
physical  unfitness. 

Volunteers  were  asked  to  serve  on  the  Medical  In¬ 
duction  Board  and  over  thirty  physicians  responded. 

As  of  this  date,  January  1,  1941,  the  members  of  our 
Society  have  met  every  demand  made  upon  them  in  the 
interest  of  preparedness. 
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Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins,  when  President  of  the  Society 
in  1932,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  new  Chap¬ 
ter  XI,  which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Benevolence 
Fund,  "that  this  Society  may  be  able  to  render  pecuniary 
aid  to  needy  members  who  are  sick,  disabled,  or  aged,  or 
to  needy  widows  and  children  of  deceased  members," 
the  distribution  of  the  income  to  be  vested  "in  a  committee 
whose  members  shall  consist  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Society,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer." 
Fifty  cents  from  the  dues  of  each  member  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  to  this  fund  annually  and  contributions  from 
any  other  source  will  be  received.  "The  income  from  the 
Benevolence  Fund  shall  be  maintained  as  a  separate  item 
and  shall  not  be  added  to  the  principal  fund."  This 
amendment  was  adopted.  In  1940  the  House  of  Delegates 
authorized  the  Trustees  to  transfer  the  sum  of  one  thousand 

dollars  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  Benevolence  Fund. 

* 

A  number  of  unrelated  items  are  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  in  this  sketch. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  in  Dover  in  1792, 
an  elaborate  set  of  Laws  and  Regulations  was  adopted 
in  accordance  with  which  the  State  was  divided  into  two 
Districts,  the  Counties  of  Rockingham  and  Strafford  con¬ 
stituting  the  Eastern  District,  and  the  other  three  counties 
(there  being  then  only  five  in  the  state)  the  Western 
District.  Prospective  Fellows  were  proposed  to  the 
Council  and  if  that  body  gave  its  consent  the  application 
was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  at  the  following  annual 
meeting  the  candidate  was  balloted  for  "and  if  two  thirds 
of  them  ballot  in  his  favor,  the  choice  shall  be  valid." 


Dr.  Thomas  W.  Luce  for  many  years  treasured  an  old 
fee  list,  signed  in  1806  by  the  physicians  of  Portsmouth. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  sister  and  daughters  this  list 
is  here  reproduced: 
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Established  by  the  gentlemen  practising  Physic, 
Surgery  etc.  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.f  June  1,  1806. 


Visit  in  ordinary  cases  with  advice,  recipie  or 
one  dose  of  medicine,  or  common  appli¬ 
cation  . $  0.75 

Visit  by  night  in  ordinary  cases  with  advice, 
recipie  or  one  dose  of  medicine,  common 
application  .  1.50 

Visits,  two  necessary  ones,  the  same  day  with 
advice,  recipie  or  one  dose  of  medicine, 
each  time  .  1.50 

If  more  than  two  visits  are  absolutely  required 
in  twenty  four  hours,  then  charge  for 
attendance  . (blank) 

Visit  and  consultation,  first  time,  with  advice 

or  recipie  . 1.50 

Visit  and  do.  repeated  in  the  same  sickness 

with  advice  or  recipie  .  0.75 

Visit  and  bleeding  at  the  patient's  house .  1.00 

Visit  and  extracting  a  tooth  at  patient's  house .  1.00 

Visit,  opening  a  small  abscess  and  dressing  it .  1.00 

Visit  and  making  a  seton .  1.00 

Visit  and  reducing  a  simple  hernia  .  2.00 

Visit  and  reducing  compound  fractures  of  the 

large  bones  . 6.00 

Visit  and  reducing  simple  fractures  of  the  large 

bones  . ,3.00 

Visit  and  reducing  dislocations  of  the  large 

joints  .  4.00 
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Visit  and  amputating  toes  &  fingers  <S  extirpat¬ 
ing  small  tumors  .  2.00 

Visit  and  performing  paracentesis  <&  for  hy¬ 
drocele  .  5.00 

Visit  and 'introducing  Catheter,  first  time  .  3.00 

Visit  and  repeating  the  same  .  1.00 

Visit  and  dressing  recent  wound  with  one  stitch .  1.00 

and  25  cts.  for  each  additional  stitch 

Visit  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  wharf  with  advice, 

recipie  or  one  dose  of  medicine .  1.00 

Visit  on  board  a  vessel  below  the  narrows,  out 
in  the  harbor,  in  Kittery  or  New  Castle 
Coves,  with  advice,  recipie,  or  one  dose  of 
medicine  .  3.00 

Visit  to  Kittery  point,  Gerrish's  Island,  or  New 
Castle  with  advice,  recipie  or  one  dose  of 
medicine  .  3.00 

Visit  to  Kittery  foreside  and  neck  &  the  Islands 
against  the  town  with  advice,  recipie  or 
one  dose  of  medicine  .  1.50 

Visit  to  Isle  of  Shoals  with  advice,  recipie  or  one 

dose  of  med .  10.00 

Travel,  one  mile,  with  advice,  recipie  or  one 

dose  of  med .  1.00 

with  50  cts.  addition  for  each  additional  mile. 

In  cases  of  midwifery  and  large  operations,  no 
mileage  nor  visits  to  be  charged,  when 
they  occur  nigh  the  town. 

Cases  of  midwifery,  easy  or  common  .  6.00 

Cases  of  midwifery,  laborious,  exceeding  24 

hours  .  8.00 

Amputating,  trepanning,  hernia,  couching  or 
extracting  a  cataract,  and  amputating  can¬ 
cerous  breast .  30.00 
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Bleeding  at  Surgeon's  house  .  0.50 

Extracting  a  tooth  at  Surgeon's  house  .  0.50 

Using  glyster  syringe,  in  24  hours,  visit  not  in¬ 
cluded  .  0.50 

Opening  small  abscess  and  dressing  it  at 

Surgeon's  house  .  0.50 

Dressing  recent  wound  at  Surgeon's  house  with 

one  stitch  .  0.50 

and  25  cts.  for  each  additional  stitch. 

Dressing  old  wounds  and  sores  at  Surgeon's 

house,  not  less  than .  0.25 

Cases  of  gonorrhoea,  simple  and  soon  cured.. .  5.00 

Cases  of  do.  protracted  a  long  time  with  gleet . (erased) 

Cases  of  Lues  Venerea,  simple  and  soon  cured .  5.00 

Cases  of  Lues  Venerea  of  long  continuance  .  10.00 

Inoculating  individuals  with  cowpox  .  3.00 

Inoculating  families  with  cowpox,  each  person .  2.00 

Almshouse,  each  year  . 100.00 

For  each  and  every  dose  of  medicine,  or  every 
half  dozen  of  powders,  pills  or  boluses, 
after  the  first,  twenty  cents,  or  double  the 
apothecary's  price  .  0.20 


We  the  subscribers,  practising  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
etc.  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  N.  Hampshire 
Do  hereby  severally  solemnly  engage  and  bind  ourselves 
upon  our  honour,  that  in  no  case  whatever  will  we  or  either 
of  us  ask  demand  or  charge  less  than  the  prices  or  fees 
before  named  or  stipulated  for  each,  every  one  or  any 
of  the  before  named  services  performed  by  us  or  either  of 
us.  But  if  in  any  case  whatever,  by  reason  of  poverty 
or  any  other  cause  it  may  appear  to  be  a  deed  of  charity 
to  give  or  remit  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  before  named 
charges  then  each  and  every  one  of  us  have  a  right  so  to 
do,  but  at  the  same  time  hold  ourselves  in  honour  bound 
to  name  the  whole  amount  of  the  foregoing  items  as  our 
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regular  charges,  and  then  say,  lor  certain  reasons  we 
give  you  in  so  much  of  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

And  we  furthermore  engage  that  each  and 
every  bill  or  account  made  out  by  us  or  either 
of  us  shall  specify  the  number  of  visits  and  shall 
not  be  charged  or  rated  in  the  whole  or  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  whatever,  less  than  the  foregoing  prices,  al¬ 
though  charity  should  require  a  deduction  from 
the  foot  thereof.  And  we  furthermore  engage  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  will  annually  present  our  bills  for 
payment  or  settlement,  and  will  endeavor  to  have  each 
and  every  amount  or  bill  paid  or  settled  at  least  once  a 
year. 


Quarterly  meetings, 

First  Mondays  of  September, 
December,  March  &  June 


The  above  signatures  are  a  photostatic  reproduction 

of  the  original. 
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Of  the  signers  of  this  list,  Drs.  Ammi  R.  Cuttter  and 
John  Jackson  were  incorporators  of  our  Society.  In  1806, 
the  date  of  this  list,  Dr.  A.  R.  Cutter  was  serving  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  Lyman  Spalding  as  Secretary,  and 
William  Cutter  as  Counsellor.  At  the  annual  meeting  that 
year  the  name  of  the  younger  Joshua  Brackett  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  membership,  that  of  James  H.  Pierrepont  in 
1808  and  of  Josiah  Dwight  in  1816,  tho  Dr.  Dwight  had 
passed  the  examination  of  the  Board  of  "Censors  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  eastern  district"  in  1805. 

In  1819  it  was  voted  "That  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society 
recommend  to  the  different  District  Societies  that  they 
admit  as  associate  members  any  or  all  those  Physicians 
living  within  the  limits  of  said  district  who  has  been  in 
reputable  practice  more  than  ten  years  or  are  of  good 
moral  character,  without  examination,  after  being  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Censors  of  said  District;  and  that  all 
physicians  who  have  commenced  practice  within  the  last 
ten  years  who  are  of  good  standing  in  the  profession  and 
of  reputable  character  in  Society  shall  be  invited  to  offer 
themselves  for  examination  as  soon  as  convenient." 

None  of  our  members  has  even  approached  the  great 
record  in  civil  life  made  by  Josiah  Bartlett,  yet  we  find 
that  in  1824  Dr.  David  L.  Morrill,  who  had  served  as  our 
President  in  1823,  was  chosen  governor  of  our  state;  that 
Dr.  Noah  Martin  was  elected  governor  in  1852,  and  that 
Dr.  Robert  O.  Blood,  while  filling  the  position  of  Speaker 
of  our  House  of  Delegates,  was  the  successful  guberna¬ 
torial  candidate  in  1940. 

In  1874  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  steps  for 
the  appropriate  observance  of  the  National  Centennial 
Celebration.  In  1888  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  Society  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  Josiah 
Bartlett,  founder  and  first  President  of  this  Society. 
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Most  of  the  annual  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Exeter,  Concord,  or  Manchester,  but  in  1799  it  was  held 
in  Chester,  and  in  1865  in  Portsmouth,  with  a  dinner  at 
the  Rockingham  House  and  a  sail  on  the  steamer  Pioneer, 
visiting  the  navy  yard.  Portsmouth,  or,  rather,  Newcastle, 
was  also  visited  in  1927. 

In  1866  the  Society  met  at  Hanover  and  gave  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  "for  the  elegant  entertainment 
he  had  given  the  Society,''  while  three  years  earlier  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Dover. 

Several  times,  semi-annual  meetings  have  been  held, 
one  such  in  Centre  Harbor  in  Oct.,  1872. 

In  1871  a  resolution  was  offered  "That  the  Treasurer 
be  instructed  to  pay  for  the  tickets  to  our  anniversary 
dinner  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,"  which  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted! 

We  have  seen  the  great  value  placed  on  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  collection  of  medical  books  by  the  Society  in  its 
early  days.  As  time  went  on  and  the  members  had  more 
books  of  their  own,  interest  in  the  library  of  the  society 
lessened.  Yet  as  recently  as  1890  about  three  hundred 
of  these  volumes  were  stored  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Watson 
in  the  State  House,  presumably  in  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

In  1817  a  committee  was  named  to  examine  the 
library.  It  reported  the  next  year  that  19  books  were 
missing  and  that  it  apportioned  the  books  remaining  in 
the  library  as  follows:  To  the  Eastern  District  96  Vols, 
to  the  Centre  100  Vols,  to  the  Western  56  Vols,  to  the 
Southern  42  Vols,  to  the  Strafford  26  Vols. 

A  committee  of  five  was  chosen  "to  draw  up  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  legislature  requesting  aid  to  effect  the  object" 
of  increasing  the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  and  a 
librarian  and  four  deputy  librarians  were  chosen. 

In  1819  "the  committee  appointed  to  draught  (sic)  a 
Petition  to  the  Legislature  for  pecuniary  aid"  presented 
a  form  of  request  which  was  adopted  but  not  recorded 
and  in  1820  this  same  committee  stated  "that  the  Petition 
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was  presented — and  committed  to  a  select  committee  of 
the  Legislature  which  have  never  reported." 

In  1898  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  in  a  circular  sent  to  each  member,  asking  for  gifts 
to  the  state  library  of  all  medical  works  and  periodicals 
which  could  be  spared.  It  was  stated  that  while  three 
years  before  there  were  no  medical  books  in  the  state 
library,  on  Aug.  10,  '98,  the  date  of  the  circular,  there 
were  about  twenty  five  hundred. 

In  1900  the  state  librarian  reports  having  from  3500 
to  4000  volumes  on  medical  subjects  on  the  shelves,  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  books  and  pamphlets  having 
been  received  as  a  result  of  the  circular  which  was  sent 
to  the  members.  In  1902  the  number  of  bound  volumes 
is  given  as  six  thousand  while  a  year  later  we  have  re¬ 
ported  "the  library  has  also  added  to  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  some  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  new  standard 
medical  books  by  purchase"  and  that  a  larger  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  have  been  donated  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

In  1933,  the  librarian  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
Society  in  adding  some  up-to-date  medical  reference 
books  to  her  shelves  as  none  had  been  added  for  some 
years. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Parsons  was  selected  to  confer  with  the 
librarian  and  reported  the  following  year  that  he  had 
carefully  checked  over  the  medical  books  and  periodicals 
in  the  library.  A  very  large  number  were  found  to  be 
valueless  and  were  discarded.  "It  was  decided  that  it 
was  inadvisable  to  purchase  any  medical  text  books" 
but  the  following  journals  were  subscribed  for:  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  Archives  of  Internal  Medi¬ 
cine,  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry,  and  American  Journal  of  Diseases 
of  Children.  In  1940  the  librarian  estimates  the  number 
of  volumes  as  between  five  and  seven  thousand. 
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In  1875,  Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby  read  a  historical  essay  on 
the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  arm,  scapula,  and 
clavicle,  showing  the  priority  of  New  Hampshire  surgeons 
in  performing  this  operation.  He  referred  to  the  work  of 
his  father,  Dixi  Crosby,  who  performed  this  operation  in 
1836,  the  first  of  its  kind;  of  Dr.  Mussey  who  duplicated 
the  feat  in  1837;  and  of  Dr.  Twitchell  who  in  turn  did  the 
same  operation  in  1838,  all  prominent  members  of  our 
Society. 

In  1886  the  secretary  gave  the  attendance  at  the 
annual  meeting  as  being  over  one  hundred,  "about  the 
average." 

In  Oct.  1910,  Dr.  McCormack,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Organization  of  the  A.  M.  A.  toured  the  state, 
explaining  the  aims  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  addressed  meetings  of  the  physicians  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  of  the  general  public  in  the  evening,  in  Keene, 
Claremont,  Woodsville,  Berlin,  Laconia,  Concord,  and 
Manchester.  Secretary  Sullivan  reported  that  the  new 
organization  would  soon  be  working  smoothly.  Dr. 
Fitch  stated  that  on  Aug.  10,  1909,  the  Sullivan  County 
Medical  Society  was  formed,  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  the  State  Society,  thus  completing  the  county  society 
setup. 

In  1914  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting  was  di¬ 
vided,  to  providing  for  a  Section  of  Medicine  and  a  Section 
of  Surgery. 

In  1915  the  House  sent  to  Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn,  absent 
from  the  annual  session  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
a  message  of  appreciation  of  his  "long  life  of  extraordinary 
activities  both  in  and  outside  the  profession." 

In  1922,  Dr.  Olin  A.  West,  then  Field  Secretary,  now 
Secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  addressed 
the  House  of  Delegates  describing  in  detail  the  various 
activities  and  ideals  of  the  National  body. 
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Many  men  who  have  passed  on  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  you  who  are  of  our  Society  in  this  year  of  1941 
merit  more  than  a  passing  notice,  yet  we  mention  mere¬ 
ly  the  names  of  a  few:  Ira  J.  Prouty,  Alpha  H.  Harriman, 
Herbert  L.  Smith,  John  M.  Gile,  Thomas  W.  Luce,  all  of 
whom  served  both  as  President  and  as  Trustee,  and,  of 
an  older  generation,  Ferdinand  A.  Stillings  and  Irving  A. 
Watson.  Carlton  P.  Frost  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Vermont  State  Medical  Society  in  1867.  Called  to  a 
teaching  position  in  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in 
1868,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  1886,  an  unique  record. 

But  of  one  man  a  little  more  must  be  said,  Dennis 
Edward  Sullivan  was  elected  secretary  of  our  Society  in 
1906  in  succession  to  Dr.  Conn.  He  took  on  the  work  of 
Treasurer  when,  by  a  change  in  the  by-laws,  the  offices 
were  combined. 

No  one  could  have  worked  more  faithfully  in  the 
interest  of  the  Society  than  did  Dr.  Sullivan.  For  nearly 
twenty  eight  years,  till  his  death  in  Jan.,  1934,  his  quiet 
leadership,  as  he  successfully  carried  on  far  more  than 
the  routine  duties  of  his  office,  was  of  inestimable  value. 

A  sketch  of  our  Society  would  be  sadly  incomplete 
if  it  did  not  tell  something  of  the  story  of  the  Crosby  family. 

Asa  Crosby  of  Sandwich  became  a  member  in  1810. 
An  exceptional  man,  his  name  appears  on  our  records 
many  times,  the  last  occasion  being  when,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  1838,  "Doctor  Page  read  a  memoir  of  the  late  Dr. 
Asa  Crosby." 

A  son  of  Asa,  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  filled  the  chair  of 
Surgery  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  from  1838  to 
1868  and  was  President  of  our  Society  in  1842  and  again 
in  1845. 

Another  son  of  Asa,  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  famous  for 
his  treatment  of  fractures,  was  our  President  in  1850. 
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Dr.  Alpheus  Benning  Crosby,  son  of  Dixi,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  chair  of  Surgery  at  Dartmouth  in  1868. 
He  gave  courses  of  lectures  in  five  other  medical  schools, 
declining  appointments  to  chairs  in  New  York  University 
and  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  served  as  our 
President  in  1876. 

An  older  brother  of  Benning  Crosby  was  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Crosby,  also  an  eminent  surgeon  and  President  of  the 
Society  in  1882. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Crosby,  ninth  son  of  Dr.  Asa,  attained 
eminence  as  a  surgeon  although  an  attack  of  lead  poison¬ 
ing  rendered  his  right  hand  partially  useless.  A  surgeon 
in  the  Civil  War,  as  were  also  Drs.  Dixi,  Alpheus  Benning, 
and  Albert  H.  he  is  remembered  for  his  ligation  of  the 
common  carotid,  following  a  gunshot  wound. 

A  brilliant  student,  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.  B. 
and  M.  D.  from  Dartmouth  in  the  same  year,  .1841. 

What  a  record  the  Crosbys  made  in  the  annals  of  our 
Society  and  of  American  Medicine! 

Finally,  Dr.  George  A.  Crosby,  Dartmouth  A.  B.  1852; 
M.  D.  1855,  was  our  President  in  1885. 

That  operation  of  ligating  the  common  carotid  by  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Crosby  is  one  of  a  remarkable  series  of  suc¬ 
cessful  ligations  of  this  vessel  by  New  Hampshire  men: 
by  Dr.  Twitchell  in  1807,  Dr.  Mussey  in  1827,  Dr.  Crosby 
in  1864,  Dr.  L.  B.  How  in  1880,  Dr.  H.  L.  Smith  about  the 
year  1900. 

The  project  of  publishing  a  history  of  Medicine  in 
New  Hampshire  and  of  the  State  Medical  Society  has  often 
been  discussed.  1837  a  committee  was  appointed  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Society  for  the  "American  Quarterly  Re¬ 
gister."  This  was  done  and  in  1838  six  copies  of  the 
issue  containing  the  history  were  presented  to  the  then 
existing  six  district  societies,  the  Centre,  Strafford,  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Western,  Southern,  and  Grafton. 

In  1881,  Drs.  Conn,  Hill,  and  W.  T.  Smith  were  named 
as  members  of  a  committee  on  the  history  of  the  Society. 
Nothing  is  heard  of  any  activity  on  their  part,  but  in  1886 
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it  was  "voted:  that  Drs.  I.  A.  Watson,  G.  P.  Conn,  J.  W. 
Parsons,  Wm.  T.  Smith  and  Wm.  Child  are  hereby  consti¬ 
tuted  a  committee  on  the  history  of  the  Society  and  of 
Medicine  in  the  state  to  report  to  the  council  annually 
until  the  Centennial,  when  it  is  expected  the  history  will 
be  ready  to  submit  to  the  Society,"  and  the  committee 
was  authorized  to  draw  two  hundred  dollars  to  use  in 
carrying  on  its  work.  The  next  year  the  chairman  re¬ 
ported  progress  and  the  committee  was  continued. 

In  1891,  the  centennial  year,  the  chairman  gave  an 
extended  report  followed  by  a  long  general  discussion. 
Dr.  Conn,  the  secretary,  said  material  had  been  collected 
for  the  basis  of  what  he  thought  would  be  the  best  state 
history  of  medicine  in  the  Union  and  that  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  consist  of  two  volumes  of  about  five  hundred  pages 
each.  Dr.  Watson  said  he  had  obtained  a  large  number 
of  valuable  autographs  and  a  facsimile  of  a  page  from 
Dr.  Bartlett's  journal,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  printing 
a  thousand  volumes  at  from  $2500.  to  $3000.  A  resolution 
was  finally  adopted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  "to  aqt  on  the  matter  of  securing  the  publication 
of  a  History  of  Medicine  in  New  Hampshire,"  "at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  of  the  Bartlett  fund 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  Trustees." 

Eighteen  years  elapsed,  and  in  1909  the  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  in  1886,  its  membership  still 
intact,  suggested  that  a  history  of  the  Society  to  the  year 
1854,  when  the  Transactions  were  first  printed,  be 
published. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1902,  the  President,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  were  suggested  as  a  committee  to  se¬ 
cure  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  Society.  In  1908,  the  Secretary  stated  that 
this  committee  never  had  made  any  report  and  it  was 
voted  by  the  House  that  the  matter  be  referred  "to  the 
former  committee  on  the  History  of  Medicine."  In  1909 
this  committee  was  instructed  to  publish  the  "history  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  to  cover  the  years  to  1854,"  in 
accordance  with  its  suggestion. 
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The  project  of  a  History  of  Medicine  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  seems  to  have  been  definitely  abandoned,  as  in 
1910  the  committee  in  charge  reported  that  "the  written 
transactions  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council  from  the 
organization  of  the  Society  in  1791  to  the  year  1854,  in¬ 
clusive,  would  constitute  the  only  accurate,  exact,  and 
complete  history  of  the  Society  itself,"  and  that  a  volume 
containing  these  transactions  was  in  the  press.  The  volume 
was  finally  issued  in  1911,  twenty  five  years  after  the 
committee  was  appointed,  one  of  whose  members,  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Smith,  had  just  passed  away. 

Careful  search  has  failed  to  unearth  the  mass  of 
material  to  which  Dr.  Conn  referred,  or  the  autographs 
and  plate  of  the  Bartlett  manuscript  which  Dr.  Watson  had 
obtained. 

A  sketch  of  the  story  of  the  Society  to  1854  was  read 
at  its  centennial  by  the  then  President,  Dr.  Lyman  Bartlett 
How.  In  1940  the  House  of  Delegates  accepted  a  report 
of  the  committee  on  observance  of  our  sesquicentennial 
which  provided  that  this  sketch  should  be  edited  and 
continued  to  1941  and  that  it  be  printed  for  distribution  to 
the  members  of  the  Society. 

This  continuation  of  the  story  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  Henry  O.  Smith  and  the  volume,  containing  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  fosiah  Bartlett  Sr.,  a  view  of  his  home  in  Kingston, 
and  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  written  by  him  from  New  York, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Society  early 
in  1941. 

In  1 890  the  executive  committee  with  the  newly 
elected  officers  were  directed  to  prepare  a  suitable  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  observance  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Society 
in  1891. 

This  observance  was  quite  elaborate.  A  reception 
was  given  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Wallace  Russell  in  the 
evening  of  the  first  day.  At  10:30  the  next  morning  a 
special  train  took  the  members  and  their  friends  from 
Concord  to  Alton  Bay.  The  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  was  then 
boarded  for  a  sail  to  the  Weirs,  a  collation  being  provided 
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on  the  boat.  The  Anniversary  Dinner  was  served  in 
Concord  at  7,  followed  by  remarks  by  the  Anniversary 
Chairman  who  called  on  fourteen  members  and  guests  all 
of  whom  responded  at  length.  An  original  poem  also 
was  read,  the  whole  filling  38  closely  printed  pages  in  our 
Transactions. 

During  the  regular  sessions,  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
Society  to  1854  was  given  by  the  President,  Dr.  L.  B.  How; 
an  essay  on  "New  Hampshire.  Surgeons  of  the  Past 
Century"  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Parsons,  on  "Four  Medi¬ 
cal  Men  of  New  Hampshire"  by  Dr.  Edward  French,  and 
on  "Medical  Education  in  New  Hampshire"  by  Dr.  C.  P. 
Frost. 

In  1939  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the 
President  to  prepare  plans  for  the  observance  of  our  ses- 
quicentennial.  Its  detailed  report,  presented  the  next 
year,  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

At  the  Anniversary  Dinner  in  1926,  the  retiring  Pre¬ 
sident,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Luce,  pronounced  an  appreciation 
of  our  honored  founder,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  his 
story  might  be  told  to  the  Society  once  in  a  decade.  To 
the  writer  of  this  sketch,  the  crowning  event  of  our  coming 
celebration  will  be  the  reading  once  again  of  that  ap¬ 
preciation,  given  by  Dr.  Luce,  of  the  man  whom  he  re¬ 
vered  as  New  Hampshire's  greatest  citizen,  Dr.  Josiah 
Bartlett. 
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